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Maps are always interesting; and you will find the big 
map that covers one side of a wall in our central labora- 
tories doubly interesting. It’s our “Map of the Wheat.” 

In the Spring, an army of colored pins start to march 
across the map. Soon the whole map is a riot of colored 
pins—blue, green, red, yellow, pink, white, black. And 
every pin tells us something important about the 
wheat that is growing in that particular section of 
the country. 

This “‘Map of the Wheat” represents the care and ef- 
forts of many people. It starts with our field workers 
who are covering the wheat country from Texas to the 
Canadian border, sending us in sample after sample of 


the wheat as it is harvested. 
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Scores of scientists and technicians in our principal 
laboratories carefully analyze these hundreds of wheat 
samples; and the results are recorded on the map by 
the careful placing of those colored pins. 

Soon our buyers all over the country begin to make 
their purchases based on the information recorded on 
the map. They are able to buy not only the choicest 
wheat, but wheat with the exact qualities needed to 
produce the great flours for which International 
Milling Company is famous. 

This is a further step in maintaining the quality con- 
trol of International “Bakery-Proved” Flours. This 
quality control has just one purpose—to make your 


loaf the best in your market. 
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al C iear around the production circle 

—from wheatfield to mill to final product— 

Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 

guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 

re reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 

e = widely known and justly famous for ideal 

r performance in bread and cracker bak- 
. = eries, as well as for the family trade. 





UR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS Co. e FLOUR MILL ® FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
RE TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publi shing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Se cond Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office, 
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Are you getting 
the advantages of 
BEMIS 

MULTIWALL 
SERVICE? 








What Bemis facilities can do for you in service is 
as important as the top quality you get in Bemis 
Multiwall Bags. 













Bemis’ plants and sales offices are located to give 
you close-to-source contact. 


Bemis Multiwall specialists are available to help 
you with plant layout and bag filling, closing, 
and storage problems. 


That’s why it’s good business to have ‘The 
Bemis Habit.” 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Peoria, Ill. ©@ East Pepperell, Mass. © Mobile, Ala. 
San Francisco, Calif. ¢ St. Helens, Ore. ¢ Wilmington, Calif. 





Baltimore « Boise * Boston « Brooklyn + Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago 
Denver « Detroit * Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Louisville » Memphis « Minneapolis * New Orleans » New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City » Omaha « Orlando « Pittsburgh « St. Louis 
Salina - Salt Lake City * Seattle »« Wichita 
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ISMERTA! 


Here’s a tonic for sales for any flour 
distributor—ISMERTA’S famous qual- 
ity and consumer sales appeal. It is 















smart to put your merchandising ef- 
forts behind a really superior flour like 
ISMERTA, for it builds a_ business 
firmly based on consumer preference. 
Every bit of sales effort put behind 
ISMERTA pays off handsomely in 

repeat business from satisfied cus- 

tomers. 


ISMERT-HINCKE 


5% wp ¥ 


THE IsmeRtT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity 
MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 28th Street, LD 248 LD 22 
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1947 


WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Famous for Results... 


The fame of KELLY’S FAMOUS is the fame that goodness wins 
... the kind of fame that can be gained only by fine quality, tested 
and proved through the years. That is a mighty important aid to 
any flour distributor’s sales. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000]Bus. 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect tour 


The golden river of new crop wheat is flowing again in 
the great Southwest. 


Again from these rich wheat fields at our door we will 


select the finest for THORO-BREAD. 


We will mill these choice wheats with expert care in 
one of the nation’s cleanest and most modern mills, 
just recently enlarged and equipped with much new 


machinery. 


And we will continue to maintain the highest quality 
standards for THORO-BREAD and the utmost in 


service to our customers. 
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TOLD OF OTEALING 





THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 












JAN. FEB. MAR; APR. MAY JUNE 


WHEN FLouR BUYING Is VO GomZ/e/ 


@ Outguessing the market is an exciting 
gamble for the baker who can afford to take 
chances with his flour supply. 

But the baker whose needs are covered 
with a contract for Commander-Larabee 
‘Bakers Flours’ is the baker whose mind is 
“worry-free” for the better management of 
his business. He knows that regular deliveries 
of the special ‘Bakers Flours’ of his choice 
will keep his production running trouble-free 
and uniform; that he will be better satisfied 
with baking results, month after month. He 


knows, by experience, that the great family 


0, 








of Commander-Larabee Mills supply him 
uniformly good baking flours milled from 
selected wheats and pre-tested to high 
standard specifications. He has learned that 
Commander and Larabee ‘Bakers Flours’ 
always give him that dependable quality of 
baked products on which he builds a repu- 
tation in his market. 

Let Commander-Larabee take the gamble out 
of your flour buying by supplying your needs 
for bakery proved flours that will best meet 
your production requirements. Talk it over 


with the Commander-Larabee representative. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


¢ MINNEAPOLIS 


ER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis e BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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_*Authentic illustration from photo of “The 
Lincoln Room,” Wills House, a national 
shrine at Gettysburg. Here Lincoln finish- 
ed the “Address” which was delivered 
the next day, November 19, 1863. . 
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Wasl 
Th 
WASE 
port pur 
States 
crop loa 
a hedge 
such it s 
Years CJOVE the Gettysburg Address"... e! 
insuranc 
kets as 
CHASE was manufacturing Better Bags a 
a new f 
“Four score and seven years ago. . .”” The Great Emancipator scans it ay 
thoughtfully, perhaps skeptically .. . little dreaming that one of the world’s em 
: : : : of other 
most sublime documents is being born. USDA ¢ 
During this crucial period and years before, Chase was manufacturing Under 
bags for the storage and shipment of military supplies, seed, equipment and ae 
feed—for many uses and frontiers. to Com 
And today, Chase is celebrating its Centennial—one hundred years of a ot | 
experience in the bag business. We believe that this is important to you be- Ss eel. Tr 
Cause it is your assurance that whatever your bag requirements may be, you support 
can count on Chase for improved containers for your products. CHECK WITH YOUR CHASE SALESMAN Ape 
You'll find your nearby Chase salesman thoroughly informed—and glad ON THESE PRODUCTS Ss 
to aid you in the solution of your packing problems. 
e OPEN MESH BAGS PA 
e PROTEX BAGS—SEWN, ALSO CEMENTED SEAMS ‘ 
One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for e TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 10 
pine ieee aimecis COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 4 
WA 
FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE ¢ eee 9-13 am 
; 31,432,0 
Pur 
ASE BAG Co ms 
e@ GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. a ws 
and Por 
chases y 
BOISE ° BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ° CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. ° DALLAS ’ DENVER ° DETROIT . GOSHEN, IND. The 


Cumulat 
702,046 
375,000 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS ° HUTCHINSON, KAN. . KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE e MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY « ORLANDO, FLA. © PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH «+ PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. © ST.LOUIS ¢ SALT LAKE CITY « TOLEDO 
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New Approach to World Aid Viewed 





April Flour Output 
Declines 10% From 
March Production 


WASHINGTON—Flour mills in the 
United States reported the produc- 
tion of 24,700,000 sacks of wheat 
four during April, according to a 

rxinary report issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This represents 
a decrease of 10% from the total of 
97,400,000 sacks reported for March. 

Reporting mills operated at 82.3% 
of capacity as compared with 91.4% 
of capacity during March. April pro- 
duction was about 24% above the 
low output in April, 1946. These 
figures were reported by about 1,100 
mills which are believed to account 
for 98% of the total wheat flour 
production in the United States. 

The reporting mills ground 56,- 
800,000 bu. of wheat in April com- 
pared with 63,300,000 bu. in March, 
a decline of 10%. They produced 






484,000 short tons of offal, against 
546,000 tons the previous month. 

During April, mills ground 294,- 
000 bu. of rye and produced 128,000 
sacks of rye flour, compared with 
394,000 bu. and 177,000 sacks, re- 
spectively, in March. 

Detailed statistics on flour produc- 
tion will appear shortly in “Facts 
for Industry’ Series M16A-47, .is- 
sued by the Census Bureau. 





ASSISTANCE KEYED TO PRESENT 
CONDITIONS URGED BY EXPERT 


Economist Cites Failure of Attempts to Rehabilitate 
World Economy; I.arger General Exports or 
Selective Aid Seen as Alternatives 








PMA July Flour Prices Off 25c 


* 


WASHINGTON—Procurement officials of the PMA announced June 17 
that the PMA’s buying price for flour for July shipment will be $5.35 Gulf 
and $5.55 New York, packed 100 lb. net weight, in new 36-in osnaburgs. 
Purchases of hard wheat flour will be made under GR-77 and soft wheat 
flour under GR-78. The new basis continues the spread of 20¢ sack between 
Gulf and New York prices. The June buying basis was $5.80 New York and 
$5.60 Gulf. LeRoy K. Smith, PMA chief, reinstated the 20¢ differential after 
a 15¢ differential had been announced earlier. 








Usurpation of Functions of Futures 
Markets Seen in Crop Loan Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The price sup- 

port purchase feature of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
crop loans for 1947 crops appears as 
a hedge to farm producers, and as 
such it seems to some observers that 
the government will usurp the price 
insurance functions of futures mar- 
kets as far as farm producers are 
concerned. 
_ The price support purchase plan, 
a new feature of the crop loan pro- 
gram, makes its first appearance as 
part of the 1947 barley crop loan 
program and will be an integral part 
of other commodity loan programs, 
USDA officials state. 

Under this new feature, upon pay- 
ment of a fee of $1.50 eligible farm- 
ers may apply prior to Dec. 31, 1947, 
to Commodity Credit Corp. for an 
option to deliver a specified quan- 
tity of a grain at the price support 
level. In the case of barley the price 
support purchase level is set at 78% 
of parity, which reflects the corn 
feed equivalent. In the case of the 


basic crops of wheat and corn, the 
price support purchase option will 
call for a government guaranty of 
90% of parity. 

Dates Advanced 


After obtaining this option or put 
to the government for a specified 
quantity of grain, the farmer pro- 
ducer may offer this quantity to CCC 
through May, 1948. These options 
are not callable by the government, 
but their terminal dates will be ad- 
vanced to the same extent that loans 
are called prior to their terminal 
date. 

For example loans made prior to 
Dec. 31, 1947, will mature April 30, 
1947, but can be called by the govern- 
ment prior to that date. If, for ex- 
ample, the loans were called as of 
March 31, 1948, the validity of the 
price support purchase option is ad- 
vanced to April 30, 1948, instead of 
May 31, 1948. 

The option to sell to the govern- 
ment at a guaranteed price at some 
percentage of parity is considered by 
government officials as additional 
collateral for ordinary commercial 
bank loans, but placing the respon- 





‘PMA Buys 552,000 Sacks Flour, 


10,692,000 Bu. New Crop Wheat 


WASHINGTON—Purchases of flour by the PMA during the period June 
9-13 amounted to 552,000 sacks, bringing the total since July 1, 1946, up to 


31,432,000 sacks. 


Purchases of wheat by the agency last week, through June 13, totaled 
11,240,292 bu., all but 3,292 bu. of the total being 1947 crop grain. The new 
crop wheat purchases were made through the Kansas City (10,692,000 bu.) 


and Portland, Ore., (545,000 bu.) offices of the agency. 


The 1946 crop pur- 


chases were made through the Minneapolis office (3,292 bu.). 

The PMA also bought 350,000 bu. corn during the period June 7-12. 
Cumulative purchases since July 1, 1946, are: wheat 176,523,621 bu., corn 75,- 
apes bu., barley 21,801,884 bu., oats 8,019,500 bu. and grain sorghums 2,- 

75,000 bu. 


sibility for verification of quantity 
and grade of the commodity on the 
lending institution. 

This new procedure is designed to 
comply with the price support man- 
date and at the same time relieves 
the government. of a considerable 
volume of paper work in connection 
with the loan procedure. This short- 
cut method offsets the loss of per- 
sonnel by the AAA which will be 
sharply reduced July 1 if the planned 
budget cuts are not restored by Con- 
gress. . 

Affects Hedging 

However, while the plan has the 
merit of eliminating red tape and an 
extreme amount of clerical and in- 
spection work by the government, it 
is seen that it potentially takes away 
from the futures market any farm- 
er hedging which has occurred in 
the past. Under the plan the farmer 
holding an option or put to the gov- 
ernment at the guaranteed price has 
access to cash from any bank and 
can hold off the market his grain un- 
til the expiration of the option. 

Commodity market authorities see 
the price support purchase plan as a 
price peg on futures contracts at all 
commodity exchange and _ suspect 
that the range of prices may be nar- 
rowed because of this feature. 

_On the other hand, if a susbtan- 
tial volume of any grain crop is held 
back by farmers through the option 
advantage it is seen that terminal 
market price levels might tempora- 
rily reach far over the price support 
peg where there was a spot shortage 
of the commodity. 

The dangers of the old Farm Board 
experiment are also inherent in the 
plan, government officials assert. For 
example, if that part of the crop 
which was in surplus over and above 
domestic and export demand was held 
under the price support purchase 
option upon the expiration date if 

(Continued on page 48) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The prewar and 
war economy is dead and there is no 
going back to those yesterdays. Our 
hopes and aims for the rehabilitation 
of the world economy must be geared 
to present day conditions and re- 
quirements, and our efforts to date 
have been inadequate and unsatis- 
factory in that they have failed to 
accomplish their purpose. 

Bluntly, this is the opinion of one 
of our foremost economists who has 
all the facts from most of the world 
outside the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence. 

When asked for a prescription to 
relieve the present futility, this gen- 
tleman asserted that the U.S. will 
be faced with two alternatives: 

1. To tighten our belts and be pre- 
pared to export half as much again 
of cereal and other food supplies as 
we have been doing in this past year. 

2. Determine to restrict our relief 
and rehabilitation efforts to certain 
selected areas or countries and in so 
doing retain our present abundant 
standard of consumption with our 
cereal and other food exports geared 
to near recent levels. 


Greater Exports 


The first alternative will mean ex- 
tensive foreign financial assistance, 
exports of cereal grains at some- 
where near 20 million tons instead 
of the present rate of 14 million tons, 
price control on our domestic econ- 
omy and rationing of certain foods 
to our domestic population. This al- 
ternative is seen as necessary if we 
plan to attempt to feed all of Europe 
and Asia and other countries where 
spot food shortages may occur. 

The second choice also involves 
financial assistance on an important 
scale, continued exports of cereals 
at somewhere near the present an- 
nual level but an abandonment of a 
program of general relief and a selec- 
tion of the countries to which our 
exports are to be delivered. This 
choice would not require price con- 
trol or domestic rationing, this per- 
son asserts, but it probably would 
mean our withdrawal from such in- 
ternational organizations as the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Coun- 
cil and other organizations of a dis- 
tinctly international character. 

This relatively more comfortable 
second choice would be a mirage and 
a reversal of direction, according to 
this official, who points out that in 
almost every other step which this - 
government has taken the word “in- 
ternational’ dominates the policy. 
He names as an example, the Inter- 
national Bank, the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements and other or- 
ganizations which are founded on the 
principle of international obligations 
and commitments. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Pure Food Law Extension Asked Miatin Follows 





SECURITY AGENCY WANTS AUTHORITY 
TO ALLOW SEIZURE AFTER SHIPMENT 


Trade Associations, Food Brokers Testify in Favor of Proposal; 
Some Observers Doubt Constitutionality of Measure That 
Would Extend “Interstate Commerce” Definition 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee has 
begun hearings on two bills (HR-3147 
and HR-3128) which would amend 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938 to allow the Food 
and Drug Administration to seize 
contaminated goods while held for 
sale after shipment in interstate com- 
merce. Under present court decisions, 
such goods cannot be seized after 
they have come to rest by interstate 
shipment. 

Meanwhile, attorneys experienced 
in constitutional law state that Con- 
gress would be going completely be- 
yond its powers if it passed an amend- 
ment of this sort. They base their 
arguments on the belief that the 
phrase “after shipment in interstate 
commerce” would, in effect, change 
or greatly stretch the definition of 
interstate commerce as it is now set 
out in the Constitution. To actually 
change this definition would require 
a Constitutional amendment, it is 
pointed out. 


Difference of Opinion 


Witnesses appearing before the 
Committee to date, however, have 
taken the opposite view, and have 
informed the group that Congress 
does have the power to stretch the 
Food and Drug Administration’s seiz- 
ure powers. The present situation has 
arisen from the Phelps-Dodge deci- 
sion which stated that the seizure 
power does not cover an item that 
has become adulterated after its in- 
terstate transportation has termin- 
ated and while it remained in a 
warehouse. 

C. W. Crawford, associate com- 
missioner of food and drugs of the 
Federal Security Agency, told the 
committee that more than 20 tons 
of contaminated articles would be 
seized daily except for the immunity 
conferred by the court decision. The 
Phelps-Dodge decision has halted an 
important protective public service 
that has been carried out for 40 years 
under the present law and the origi- 
nal Food and Drugs act of 1906, he 
declared. 

In replacing the Act of 1906 with 
the Act of 1938, Mr. Crawford con- 
tinued, Congress. intended to 
strengthen the law. Congress and the 
affected industries have always ap- 
proved the practice of condemning 
goods which, after interstate ship- 
ment, became adulterated while un- 
sold or in original unbroken packages, 
he stated. 

The Act already has a _ section 
-which reads that “The alteration, 
mutilation, destruction, obliteration, 
or removal of the whole or any part 
of the labeling of, or the doing of 
any other act with respect to, a food, 
drug, device or cosmetic, if such act 
is done while such article is held for 
sale after shipment in interstate 
commerce and results in such article 
being misbranded.”” The _ present 


amendments would make the same 
provisions for goods that had become 
adulterated or contaminated, Mr. 
Crawford told the House group. 

He admitted that even this portion 
of the Act had recently been put in 
doubt, however, by the Sullivan de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit. This was case 
involving a druggist who had re- 
moved the labels from sulpha drugs 
for resale. The Court held that the 
Act did not cover this case since its 
provisions only applied to the holding 
for first sale by the importer after 
interstate shipment. 

Charles W. Dunn, representing the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. and the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers Association, also 


recommended the passage of an 
amendment giving the Administra- 
tion extended seizure powers. Such 
action would fundamentally strength- 
en the essential seizure law and thus 
protect the public health. He stated 
that Congress did have the power to 
write such an amendment. 

Ernest W. Harrison, food broker 
of New York City, also told the Com- 
mittee that legislation of this type 
was needed. Both this witness and 
Mr. Dunn pointed out that it was 
to the interest of industries to want 
contaminated goods taken off the 
market so that their reputations 
would not be injured. The consumer’s 
stake in the problem was also 
stressed. 

Opponents of the measure state 
that they are in favor with the prin- 
ciple of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration being able to seize contami- 
nated goods, but that they believed 
Congress is going about it in the 
wrong way. The amendment, if 
passed and made law, would un- 
doubtedly wind up in a Supreme 


- Court case, they contend, and it is 


their belief that the high court 
would outlaw it. 





Standard Milling Company to Buy 
Stock of Loudonville Milling Co. 


CHICAGO — Announcement was 
made June 16 by J. C. Beaven, pres- 
ident of the Standard Milling Co., 
that his company has signed an 
agreement to purchase all of the 
common stock of the Loudonville 
Milling Co., Loudonville, Ohio. 

This will mark the introduction of 
the Standard Milling Co. into cen- 
tral states milling operations. The 
other properties of the company in- 
clude mills at Kansas City, Kansas, 
Minneapolis and Buffalo. The mill- 
ing capacity of the Loudonville prop- 
erty is 1,500 sacks.daily, with grain 
storage facilities for more than 500,- 
000 bu. This brings the total mill- 
ing capacity of Standard Milling 
Co. to 26,900 sacks, with storage fa- 
cilities for more than 11,500,000 bu. 

The Loudonville company was or- 


ganized in 1912 and has been under 
the direction of H. J. BeBout for the 
past 35 years. The Loudonville mill 
is one of the finest soft wheat mill- 
ing properties in the central states 
and has consistently maintained a 
reputation for quality cake and pastry 
flours in both the family and bakery 
fields. While the Loudonville Mill- 
iing Co. has been in operation for 
more than 35 years, the present mill 
was built in 1923. 

No details of the purchase were 
given, but a statement by Mr. Beaven 
indicates there is no plan to change 
the present operation and that Law- 
rence BeBout, who has been associ- 
ated with his father in the business 
for the past 22 years, will assume 
responsibilities of general manager of 
the Loudonville properties and op- 
eration. 


Riboflavin in 
Price Reduction 


NEW YORK—A reduction of $1 4 
kilogram in the price of niacin, from 
$7 to $6, was announced June 10, 
following the announcement June 9 
of the reduction in the price of ribo. 
flavin from $200 to $150 a kilogram, 

The price reductions on these two 
principal ingredients were retiected 
in lower prices for vitamin enrich- 
ment mixtures for flour and }:kery 
products, and mixtures for macaroni 
and corn meal enrichment. 

Manufacturing chemists sai‘ that 
reduced costs of production and an 
improved supply made possil!> the 
reduction in price of the vit: mins, 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—~ 


Corn Millers Unite 
for Discussions 


of Plant Sanitation 


KANSAS CITY—A roundtah 2 dis- 
cussion of mill sanitation prc »lems 
was held by corn milling com: :anies 
of the Missouri River area in }- insas 
City, June 12. Representati\ +s of 
mills in Kansas, Missouri an. Ne- 
braska were present at the m. *ting, 
which was called by Harry F inter, 
secretary of the American Cor:: Mill- 
ers Federation. Those in atter lance 
discussed the best methods c: mill 
housekeeping and of cleaning corn, 
the experiences of each plant being 
compared. Some proposals fo: gov- 
ernment assistance in  pronioting 
marketing of cleaner corn wer: dis- 
cussed. 
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CORLIS WATKINS ELECTED 
HEAD OF KENTUCKY GROUP 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Corlis Wat- 
kins, Smithfield, was elected presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Millers Assn. at 
its 58th annual meeting here June 12. 
Charles B. Long, 
named secretary-treasurer. 

Delegates unanimously agreed to 
direct the secretary to petition !res- 
ident Truman to approve the ‘!aft- 
Hartley labor bill. 





$20,000 Appropriated by Federation 
for Support of Educational Prograin 


CHICAGO—The program of train- 
ing milling technologists at Kansas 
State College and milling engineers 
at the University of Minnesota, 
which has been under consideration 
by the Millers National Federation 
for several months, was put in semi- 
final form at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the federation 
in Chicago June 12. An appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for this year was made 
as the federation’s share of financing 
these two undertakings and a com- 
mittee was appointed to work out 
the final details and to confer with 
the authorities of the two institutions 
in putting the training programs in- 
to effect. a 

On account of the widespread’ te 
mand in the industry for greatet 
technical training for operative ‘ - 





_ers and milling engineers, the Tech- 


nical Advisory Committee of the fed- 
eration began to study this subject a 
year ago. The committee’s conclu- 
sions were that the most practical, 
method of obtaining men with satis-“ 
factory technical training was for 
the federation to support the course 
in milling industry at Kansas State 
College and to work with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in the establish- 
ment of a course in milling engineer- 
ing. 

The appropriation for this year is 
to be divided equally between the 
two institutions, with aid for an un- 
détermined subsequent period also to 
he provided by the federation. 

‘ e”’program intends that Kansas 
tee llege will concentrate upon 

e ‘thifling of operative millers and 





the University of Minnesota upon the 
training of milling engineers, “he 
program for Minnesota contemp!.tes 
basic training in mechanical e:gi- 
neering, and it is expected tha 4 
number of students now pa'tly 
through their mechanical enginee: ing 
courses will transfer to the new » ill- 
ing engineering course to be inavzu- 
rated with the next academic yar. 
The arrangement will also provide 
that qualified out-of-state students 
who wish to specialize in these ew 
courses will be accommodated bth 
at Kansas State College and at ‘he 
University of Minnesota to an extent 
that is hoped will be satisfactory to 
the industry. 

Details of the arrangement  °¢- 
tween the federation and the two in- 
stitutions is in the hands of a com- 
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mittee headed by R. K. Durham, tech- 
nical service director of the federa- 
tion, and including M. F. Mulroy of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Jess B. 
Smith of Associated Millers of Kan- 
sas Wheat, Charles Ritz of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., and the members 
of the Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee of the federation. 

President W. P. Bomar, Bewley 
Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth, presided at 
the meeting and the following mem- 
pers of the executive committee were 
present: 

J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; H. 
W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis (alternate for A. E. Mallon) ; 
0. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; F. J. Lingham, Federal 
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Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y.; Ward Ma- 
gill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich.; P. H. Postel, Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIl.; 
E. J. Quinn, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis (alternate 
for R. W. Goodell); Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Jess B. Smith, Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City (al- 
ternate for J. J. Vanier); W. M. 
Steinke, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis (alternate for H. E. Kuehn); 
E. K. Thode, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis (alternate for G. S. Ken- 
nedy);_F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, and Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the federation, also at- 
tended the meeting. 
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Belgian Flour Buying Methods 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In its issue of 
May 6 The Northwestern Miller 
commented. editorially on the trading 
terms applying on export transac- 
tions to Belgium, pointing out that 
many American millers were dissat- 
ished with the requirements for 
guaranteeing “full out-turn” at des- 
tination as well as methods of insur- 
ance. We now are in receipt of a- 
communication from the old-estab- 
lished concern of Van Den Berghs 
Royal Factories, Ltd., Rotterdam, 
Holland, commenting on this situa- 
tion and giving certain facts as 
viewed by the importers. Because of 
its undoubted interest to exporting 
millers, this letter is herewith 
printed in full for their information. 


¥ ¥ 


Editor, The Northwestern Miller: 

We read your interesting article 
in the 6 May issue, concerning the 
Belgian flour buying methods. 

We fully realize that the USA mill- 
ing industry would prefer to sell 
flour to the Belgians without that 
“outturn” clause and with payment 
in America. We can, however, not 
fully agree to the various points 
brought forward in your article. 

We in the very first place would 
direct your attention to the fact that 
the condition “payment upon first 
presentation of complete shipping 
documents” does mean that the 
buyer is obliged to take up these 
documents under all circumstances, 
even if he knew beforehand that the 
goods were damaged or that the ship 
carrying the goods was lost as a 
consequence of some disaster. 

Millers in the USA can insure the 
“full outturn risks” and therefore 
selling on “full outturn” conditions 
is, in our opinion, merely a question 
of calculation, as the cost of insur- 
ance has to be added to the price of 
the flour. 


You then raise the question of a 
sudden change in governments which 
might result in a sudden change of 
importing policy and possibly a re- 
nunciation of acts of the predecessor 
regime. Of course, such a risk does 
exist, though we believe that in the 
Case of the Belgians it is not very 
great. 

As far as the insurance—covered 
by the Belgians in Belgium—is con- 
cerned we might observe that as far 
aS our experience goes present ex- 
change laws do permit any transfer 
of claims in USA funds. Since the 
Belgians are, however, obliged to 
take the shipping documents up on 
first presentation, any damage is to 


be settled between the buyers and 
the underwriters. 

Though we imagine that the mill- 
ers and exporters in America would 
prefer to sell on cif. terms and 
without “full-outturn” we believe the 
risks of selling on c. & f. with “full 
outturn” are not unusually great. 
The most important thing, however, 
is that the Belgians are to take the 
shipping documents up as soon as 
these are presented to them. There- 
fore, should something happen to the 
shipment, the buyer does have the 
contractual obligation to honor the 
shipping documents, unless it has 
been clearly stipulated that payment 
against shipping documents has to 
take place “upon safe arrival of 
vessel.” 

It might perhaps be advisable to 
bring the above to the attention of 
the millers and exporters in your 
country. 

Yours very truly, 
N. V. GEBRS, VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
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EX-PURINA MEN ORGANIZE 
AS COMMODITY COUNSELORS 


ST. LOUIS—A new firm of com- 
modity counselors has been organ- 
ized in St. Louis by Roy W. Long- 
street, Lester M. Abbott and Craig 
M. Smith. The company will be 
known as Longstreet-Abbott & Co., 
with offices in the Forsythe Plaza 
Building. 

All three of the partners were for- 
merly with the commercial research 
department of the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. Mr. Longstreet until re- 
cently was manager of the depart- 
ment. 

The new company will serve feed 
manufacturers, flour millers, bakeries 
and other processors of basic agricul- 
tural commodities as management 
consultants in the field of commodity 
prices. Services will include inven- 
tory hedging, inventory control, for- 
ward selling and buying, and prod- 
uct pricing. It is planned to work 
closely with each client, developing 
and assisting in the administration 
of programs to meet the individual 
commodity price problems of each 
firm, the partners have announced. 
It also is planned to offer individual 
investors an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a commodity trading fund. 

Tivis E. Wilkins has succeeded Mr. 
Longstreet as manager of the com- 
mercial research department at Ral- 
ston Purina Co. 
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ROBIN HOOD EXPANDS—Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., has announced 
the completion of additional capacity to the firm’s mill at Humberstone, 


Ont., pictured above. 
duction of cake and pastry flour. 


Part of the new facilities will be used for the pro- 
The new addition, like the original mill, 


is air conditioned and equipped with the most modern machinery avail- 


able. 





Sam P. Wallingford Named Head 
of Kansas Relief Wheat Project 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A pro- 
gram to encourage the producer of 
wheat to share his crop with hun- 
gry nations abroad has been organ- 
ized by the Kansas Council of 
Churches and Christian Education as 
the Kansas Wheat for Relief Project. 

Sam P. Wallingford, president of 
Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp., 
Wichita, is general chairman for the 
project. H. C. Morton, Farmers Co- 
operative Commission Co., and O. E. 
Case, secretary-treasurer of the 
Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers 
Assn., both of Hutchinson, have been 
named vice chairmen. 

In the association’s Bulletin No. 19, 
dated June 10, Mr. Case points out 
that just an acre of wheat from 
each large producer would mount 
into large totals on the crop. “It 
would appear that there is an op- 
portunity for much good to come 
from this project,” he adds. 

Kansas grain buyers will receive 
wheat intended for the project much 
as if it were for an individual, the 
bulletin explains. In the event of 
large receipts at any one elevator 
it is possible that shipments will be 
requested, and it is presumed that 
handling costs will be reimbursed. 

Although the identity of the wheat 
cannot be maintained, accounting will 
be expected as on any received, net 
weights and grades considered. In the 
event of less than carload accumula- 
tions at any one elevator, arrange- 
ments will be made for shipment with 
other wheat to the terminal, or per- 


haps the wheat will be sold to the 
local buyer as he would buy other 
wheat offered, the bulletin explains. 
Further information on the sub- 
ject is to be published when avail- 
able, and posters and leaflets con- 
cerning the project are planned. 
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ROY A. WILLIAMS DIES 
AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


CHICAGO—Roy A. Williams, as- 
sistant to the head of the purchasing 
department, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co. here for the past 11 years, died 
June 13 following a long illness. He 
was 35 years of age. Surviving are 
his widow and a daughter, Judith. 
Funeral services were scheduled for 
June 16, with burial at Forest Hill 
Cemetery, Glen Ellyn, III. 











MINNEAPOLIS RESUMES 
RYE TRADING 


MINNEAPOLIS — Trading in rye 
futures contracts on the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange was resumed June 
16, beginning with September and 
subsequent months. The action was 
authorized by the board of directors. 
Rye futures trading was halted a 
year ago, when it was felt that ful- 
fillment of contracts would be ham- 
pered materially by the operation of 
federal agencies in connection with 
the intensive export program. 
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502,000 LONG TONS FLOUR 
SET FOR EXPORT IN AUGUST 


Total of 1,372,000 Long Tons Cereals Slightly Below July 
—No Mention of PMA 80% Extraction—Austria, 
Greece to Private Trade 


WASHINGTON — Although some- 
what smaller than the July program, 
August export allocations announced 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture June 16 authorize a to- 
tal of 1,372,000 long tons of grain 
and flour for the food short na- 
tions. This is equivalent to 52,899,- 
000 bu. Emphasis is on wheat and 
flour, with less corn, although the 
relationship between flour and wheat 
is altered to favor the whole grain 
somewhat more. 


80% Question Undecided 


No mention is made of the propo- 
sal to obtain 80% extraction flour 
for the occupation zones and there 
is some likelihood that the milling 
complications and difficulties which 
could arise might halt any decision 
to go on a mandatory 80% extrac- 
tion level for the zones. 

Informed quarters report that the 
zones are willing to take clears and 
from the nature of this intimation, 
there is a distinct possibility that 
the controversy will be decided by 
requiring that a certain percentage 
of zone flour be taken as clears. 


Flour Quota 502,000 Long Tons 


The August allocation includes 
596,000 long tons wheat, 502,000 long 
tons flour (wheat. equivalent), 162,- 
500 long tons corn and 111,500 long 
tons of other grains. July alloca- 
tions were 470,500, 522,000, 303,500 
and 111,000 long tons, respectively, 
for a total of 1,407,000, which later 
was raised to 1,495,000 long tons. Dur- 
ing May, the record total of 1,704,000 
long tons was shipped. 

On a bushel basis, the allocations 
for August include 22,249,000 wheat, 
18,740,000 flour (wheat equivalent), 
6,500,000 corn and 5,480,000 other 
grains. 

Most of the decline from the July 
level is in corn, which officials ex- 
plained as due to uncertainties about 
this year’s U.S. corn crop. 


Austria, Greece Commercial 


The August allocations for Aus- 
tria and Greece are for commercial 
procurement. It is understood that 
this class of procurement will pre- 


vail until procurement methods un- 
der the relief loan program have 
been determined. Previously, all 
procurement financed by the USS. 
government has been handled by 
the PMA, or some other designated 
government procurement agency. 


Gulf Restricted for Wheat 


The USDA also specified that all 
commercial exports of corn in Au- 
gust must be made from East Coast 
ports, so that maximum use can be 
made of Gulf ports for exportation 
of wheat. 

A break-down of the August allo- 
cations by countries and commodi- 
ties is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


AUGUST EXPORT ALLOCATIONS 
(Thousands of long tons, flour in wheat 
equivalent) 


Claimant Wht. Fir. Corn Other Total 
BB v0 46 





AUT sas 25.5 12 

Belgium ..... 17 12 sae 37.5 
MORMON “p86 5.0;6,0: ohare 15 ees sn 15 
oS Re oe a 12 ais Bee 12 
Columbia .... BB a2. 8.5 
CO no5-5s% 05% 24 | ace 25 
Denmark .... SS Pee eve ioe 8.5 
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Finland... 8.5 ... eer 17 
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Treiand ....6. 8.5 12 - 20.5 
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Netherlands. . 25.5 24 17 ar 66.5 
Netherlands 
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U.S. Pacific... 136 72 33 241 
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Philippines .. ... 10 «ei 6 om 10 
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Portugal .... 8.5 5 8.5. 22 
Roumania ... ... +02 8.5. 8.5 
Saudi Arabia.. 4 eee o0% Pee 4 
Switzerland . SS vee re 8.5 
Union South 
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Se WE aoee 25.5 ... | ene 42.5 
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Aug. total . 596 502 162.5 111.5 1,372 

July total . 470.5 522 303.5 111 1,407 
GOPGeee s42:0 70 ose 19 14 103 


Bushels—Wheat, 22,249,000; flour, 18,740,- 
000; corn, 6,500,000; other, 5,480,000; total, 
52,899,000. 

In category “Other’ for India the com- 
modity is sorghums. 

In U.S.-U.K. German the “Other” cate- 
gory is barley or oats as available. 

U.S.-Pacific ‘““Other’’ means barley 16, sor- 
ghums 17. 

Under ‘‘Miscellaneous” this represents one 
third of July-September quotas as follows: 





Pilot Mill, Baking Plant Proposal 
Considered at Food Grain Sessions 


WASHINGTON — Grain industry 
representatives on the industry ad- 
visory committee under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946 were ab- 
sent as the hearings of the food 
grain sessions opened here this week. 
The flour milling industry represen- 
tative, Atherton F. Bean of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., appeared for 
that industry. 

It is understood that high on the 
list of proposals for consideration 
of the advisory group is the ex- 
penditure this year of $100,000 for 
a pilot mill operation and another 
large amount for the succeeding year. 
In addition, a pilot baking plant 
study also is recommended. 

These recommendations are gov- 


ernment proposals and represent pre- 
pared suggestions which are given 
to the committees as they assemble. 

Enrichment of flour and baking 
products was also on the agenda but 
did not rate the high priority of 
the pilot plant operations. As in 
other advisory sessions, new uses 
for the commodity involved was 
urged. 

Others in attendance at the meet- 
ing were Lewis G. Graeves, Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington; 
A. E. Staley of the Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill., and Roy 
Hendrickson, acting as alternate for 
William Thatcher of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn. 


Belgian Congo .8, Costa Rica .4, Cuba .5, 
Dominican Republic .4, Ecuador 2, El Sal- 
vador .4, Honduras 1, Iceland .1. 

Under ‘Miscellaneous’ flour, these repre- 
sent one half of August-September quotas 
for following: Belgian Congo 1.2, Bolivia 4, 
British West Hemisphere 4.2, British West 
Africa 2.6, Colombia 3, Costa Rica 3, 
Dominican Republic 3, Ecuador 4, El Sal- 
vador 2.6, French Africa 4, French West 
Indies 2.5, Guatemala 3, Haiti 3.5, Hon- 
duras .8, Iceland .3, Liberia .2, Nether- 
land West Indies 1.5, Newfoundland and 
Labrador .5, Nicaragua 1.7, Panama 2.5, 
Portuguese Colonies 3, Surinam .6, Vene- 
zuela 14. 


The USDA will buy all grain and 
grain products for U.S.-U.K. zones in 
Germany and Italy and the Pacific 
and all wheat, except for Mexico and 
the small Latin American shipments 
classified as miscellaneous. All other 
quantities shown are for private 
trade. 
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U.S. HAS LOWEST PRICES 
FOR EXPORT WHEAT, CORN 


Recent export prices of wheat, f.o.b. 
steamer, are quoted by Broomhall, 
English news service, as _ follows: 
United States, $2.38; Canada, $2.75; 
Australia, $2.59; corn, United States, 
$2.23; Argentina, $2.41. 

The U.S. is expected to ship 375 
million bushels wheat during the 
1947-48 crop year, bringing the total 
for all countries to 725 million. 

World requirements the coming 
season are expected to be equally 
large and necessitious, but the point 
is stressed that purchases will have 
to be made in countries where for- 
eign exchange is available or credit 
is good. 
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CCC Continues to 
Take Big Amounts 
of New Crop Wheat 


KANSAS CITY—For a brief periog 
early this week the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. was out of the wheat mar- 
ket for undisclosed reasons, but late 
June 16 it resumed purchasing and 
bid $2.22 Gulf, in store, for ali July 
delivery. This was the first time July 
deliveries were sought by the CCC 
and the agency apparently had com- 
pleted June buying over the week- 
end when the price paid was $?.28%, 
in store. 

Purchases for June delivery ‘ taled 
15,132,000 bu. as of June 14. The 
agency’s June export needs are be- 
lieved to be fully covered as ll as 
a substantial part of July forei-n al- 
locations. 

Prices paid by CCC were s‘eadily 
reduced as the general market weak- 
ened and now are more than “°¢ be- 
low levels at which initial cro; pur- 
chases were made. However. the 
agency still remains the strongest 
price support factor’ at presen‘ 

Commodity purchases soare’ June 
16, as 4,965,000 bu. were reported 


bought by the Kansas City regional 
office. Although this figure was not 
broken down as to June or Jiily de- 
livery, it is believed that prac ‘ically 


all of the amount is for July. 
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Strike May Bring 
Flour Embargo; 
Grain to Move 


WASHINGTON—Grain will con- 
tinue to be shipped at maximum rates 
to seaport terminals regardless of 
maritime labor conditions, leading 
government transportation officials 
stated June 17. The government 
does not intend to make the mistake 
of last year by halting movement 
to ports. In short, during the tie- 
up period, every effort will be made 
to stockpile grain at seaports. 

However, in the case of flour, of- 
ficials admitted that unless the strike 
shows signs of coming to a close, 
there is a strong possibility of a sud- 
den embargo on flour being invoked. 

According to these officials, load- 
ing of cargoes is about normal at 
present for ships on berth. It also 
is pointed out that ships of foreign 
registry still are berthing and it is 
expected that they will continue to 
berth. 


Transport Meeting 


A meeting is scheduled this week 
in Washington to consider the strike 
situation, the best method of in- 
ternal grain movement and other 
shipping questions. The meeting is 
headed by Capt. Granville Conway, 
export expediter, who was recalled 
to head the emergency programs last 
December by President Truman. 

Heading a list of proposals before 
the Conway group is a program to 
utilize the Great Lakes for carry- 
ing Kansas wheat to eastern ports 
without robbing the West of box- 
cars needed to carry grain from 
country points to terminals‘and ports. 

Details are not worked out, but 
officials said there is “plenty of sur- 
plus wheat in Texas and Oklahoma 





to keep Gulf ports running unti) mid- 
winter,” and the need for « pro- 
gram “to keep a steady flow of ‘south- 
west wheat moving throug! the 
lakes” admittedly held top priority 
in the export program. 

Boxcars would haul grain from 
Kansas City to Chicago for lake 
transportation, but officials said 
there was no chance that a long 
haul program for delivery of wheat 
by rail to eastern ports would be 
undertaken. 


Price Problem | 

In addition to the problem o! the 
maritime strike there is another 
price complication which is disiurb- 
ing the export situation. The CCC 
has failed to establish a price differ- 
ential on wheat moving from the 
Southwest to the East Coast port 
either by rail or the rail-water com- 
bination. It is understood that on 
June 16 of this week CCC paid £2.22 
bu. for southwestern wheat delivered 
Gulf ports. At the same tim:, with 
little deliverable wheat in Cnicago, 
it is feared that a run-up in price in 
that market would create an artifi- 
cial situation pricewise and grain ex- 
porters are urging CCC to name the 
differential it will pay for southwest- 
ern wheat delivered on the fast 
Coast. 
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RIVER WALL AVERTS 
DANGER OF FLOODS 


CHICAGO—Reports from Schutz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl., indi- 
cate that there is no danger from 
floods in that city. The river is still 
rising, and considerable amount of 
farm land in that area will be flood- 
ed, but the work done in previous 
years to prevent the river from over- 
flowing into the city is bearing fruit. 

A. G, Schultz, president of Schu!tz, 
Baujan & Co., headed a program 4 
few years ago to build a wall along 
the river, and since then the city has 
not suffered any damage from floods. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CRITICAL BOXCAR SHORTAGE 
IN MAKING, RAIL MEN SAY 


Original Bank of Grain Cars in Southwest Being Reduced 
by 1,000 a Day, With 40% Going East; Congression- 
al Inquiries Into Shortage Probable 


WASHINGTON—A series of con- 
gressional inquiries into the nation’s 
freight car shortage is in prospect as 
railroad officials predict that what 
may be the most critical boxcar 
shortage is in the making as the 
wheat harvest gains momentum. 

The railroad officials point out that 
an original bank of more than 17,000 
cars is being reduced by approximate- 
ly 1,000 cars daily with about 40% of 
the scarce boxcars moving out of the 
southwestern winter wheat belt into 
every section of the country. These 
cars are regarded as lost to the wheat 
belt at a time when the demand for 
cars to move the grain will intensify 
as the harvest moves into the heavier 
producing areas. 

Members of Congress have taken 
a hand in the threatened crisis and 
the latest step is a request by Sen. 
Clyde M. Reed (R., Kansas) for De- 
partment of Commerce figures on the 
number of freight cars exported since 
Jan. 1. Rep. Howard Buffett (R., 
Neb.) has also asked the department 
to supply an analysis on new car ex- 
ports. 

A measure (H.R. 1340) introduced 
by Rep. William Lemke (R., N.D.) 
would establish a new bureau within 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion designed to distribute available 
freight cars, giving consideration “to 
the national production of a single 
commodity to the total national pro- 
duction of all commodities requiring 
car service.” The proposed bill would 
also grant the railroads tax credits 
up to 30% on all new freight car 
equipment. 

Rep. Lemke was the only witness 
to appear at the opening session of 
a hearing of a subcommittee of the 
House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee. It is understood that govern- 
ment, railroad and tax officials are 
opposed to the measure. 


Car Output Figures Differ 


These actions disclosed differences 
in figures among several government 
agencies. The Commerce Department 
reported 4,834 new freight cars were 
exported in January, 5,108 in Febru- 
ary, and 7,490 in March: This 17,432 
total for the quarter, however, is 
below figures of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, which shows 25,556 
freight cars have been shipped over- 
seas. 

The ODT pointed out that almost 
all of the more than 25,000 cars went 
to France and said that another ship- 
ment is now on dock awaiting ship- 
Ping space. The latter shipment will 
bring the over-all total to 40,000, all 
sent to France, the ODT said. 


ODT Tightens Restrictions 
In an effort to hold the dwindling 
Supply of boxcars in the Southwest, 
ODT has tightened its permit issu- 
ance policy for grain export car 
movements direct to east coast ports 
from points west of Chicago, under 

Provisions of Service Order 624. 
Under strict interpretation of S.O. 
624, railroads are refusing to issue 
Permits for export grain direct to 
east coast ports from points including 
Omaha, Des Moines and Minneapolis 
and thereby requiring eastern grain 





exporters to fulfill commitments at 
the Chicago market into which grains 
can move from the above mentioned 
interior points without permit author- 
ization. 

Railroad officials say that little of 
the new crop wheat has been started 
into the export channel and that the 
sharp mill demand is by-passing the 
terminals. This condition will in- 
tensify the boxcar situation these rail 
experts contend as in addition to the 
drain on the reserve empty car bank 
in the Midwest, the failure to utilize 
terminal storage facilities will be fur- 
ther complicated when exposed sup- 
plies of new crop wheat press for 
storage. 


¥ ¥ 


Recommends Increased Charges 


WASHINGTON — An increase in 
the charge for use of freight cars 
from $1.25 to at least $3.50 a day 
was recommended by the Office of 
Defense Transportation June 13 as a 
“spur to management to assure fast- 
er and more efficient handling of all 
cars.” The recommendation was 
made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Frank Perrin, ODT 
attorney, in a brief submitted to the 
ICC in connection with its investiga- 
tion of car use charges. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Car Supply Situation 
Good in Southwest 


as Harvest Begins 


KANSAS CITY—With new winter 
wheat harvesting to date confined to 
Texas and Oklahoma, a shortage of 
boxcars as yet has not been felt at 
this Missouri River terminal point. 
Indications are that.most western 
railroads are above or near 100% 
of ownership of cars on their lines 
at the present time. 

Compared with the same time last 
year, railroads appear to have been 
able to make more adequate prepara- 
tion for the 1947 movement. A re- 
port last week revealed that 20,000 
empties were awaiting use in the 
winter wheat area. 

Reports of ground storage of 
wheat are not widespread and are 
no doubt limited to country eleva- 
tor points in the harvest area where 
capacities were quickly overflowed 
once harvest was well under way. 

Although there is a greater mill 
demand for wheat throughout the 
country because mill stocks are low- 
er this year than at this time last 
year, the influx of cars to the South- 
west is exceeding eastward move- 
ment thus far. 

However, in view of the tremen- 
dous crop which is yet to be har- 
vested, the boxcar situation of the 
moment could quickly be altered 
should deliveries from eastern lines 
slow down. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE CASE RESPONDENTS 
ASK ACTION DISMISSAL 


WASHINGTON — Daniel F. Rice 
and Rice & Co. have asked the gov- 
ernment to dismiss its action against 
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EXPLANATION—In a field of Pawnee wheat in Reno County Kansas, 
Dr. H. H. Laude (right) of the department of agronomy, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, explains how this variety, recommended by the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Association, gets its superior yielding ability. 
On the left is Hal A. Davis, manager of the Western Terminal Elevator 
Co., Hutchinson, and in the center C. C. Kelly, president of the William 


Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 


One of the three varieties being pushed 


by the association, Pawnee is proving not only a good yielding wheat for 
Kansas farmers, but also one with desirable milling and baking proper- 


ties. 





them as respondents in the Chicago 
rye manipulation case and _ thus 
void the sanctions imposed in the 
April 28 decision of Thomas Flavin, 
legal officer for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In asking dismissal of action 
against Mr. Rice, the plea was made 
that “insufficient showing has been 
made to constitute a legal attempt 
to corner or manipulate.” 

It was added that the operations 
cited by the government “either in- 
dividually or in collaboration with 
others,” never reached a point with- 
in dangerous proximity of success, 
and held that this was necessary for 
the department to find Mr. Rice in 
violation of the act as charged. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HARVEY RODGERS JOINS 
PEERLESS PIES, INC. 


WICHITA — Harvey C. Rodgers 
has resigned as president and general 
manager of Ark Bakers, Inc., 
Wichita, and has become associated 
with Neil C. Kreeck in the firm of 
Peerless Pies, Inc., which operates 
plants at Wichita and Springfield, 
Mo. 

Mr. Rodgers will be succeeded by 
Willard Vann, who has been sales 
manager of the Ark plant at Wichita. 

For many years manager of the 
Continental Baking Co. plant at 
Wichita, Mr. Rodgers, with Mr, 
Kreeck and Mr. Armfield, purchased 
the Hershey Baking Co. plant in 
Wichita a few years ago, renaming it 
Ark Bakers. Several months ago the 
plant was sold to the C. J. Patterson 
Corp. of Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAR DECLARES EXTRA 


An extra dividend of 20¢ in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend 
of 10¢ was voted recently by directors 
of Omar, Inc. An extra of 15¢ was paid 
at this time last year. The com- 
pany’s fiscal year ends June 30, 














USDA Announces 
More July Grain, 
Flour Allocations 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture June 12 an- 
nounced the following supplemental 
allocations to the July export pro- 
gram: 

Commercial procurement. — Inter- 
national Relief Committee for civil- 
ian population, 7,000 long tons flour 
(wheat equivalent) to be distributed 
as follows: Roumania 3,500, Austria 
2,100, U.S.-U.K. German zone 1,400; 
Czechoslovakia, 5,000 long tons flour 
(wheat equivalent); Iceland, 200 long 
tons flour (wheat equivalent); India, 
17,000 long tons corn; Union of South 
Africa, 7,500 long tons oats; Sweden, 
8,000 long tons oats in exchange for 
8,500 long tons corn previously al- 
located. 

PMA Procurement.—India, 12,000 
long tons flour (wheat equivalent) 
and 8,500 long tons wheat; Austria, 
24,000 long tons flour (wheat equiva- 
lent) and 8,500 long tons wheat; 
U.S.-U.K. German zone, 7,500 long 
tons oats. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED S. KEISER, RAIL 
TRANSPORT EXPERT, DIES 


Fred S. Keiser, associate director, 
division of railway transportation, 
Office of Defense Transportation, died 
June 17 at his home at Oak Park, 
Ill. Mr. Keiser was widely known 
in grain and milling industry circles 
through his close connection with 
transportation matters prior to and 
during the war. Before joining the 
ODT, Mr. Keiser was traffic commis- 
sioner for the Duluth Board of Trade. 
Funeral services will be held June 
19, burial at Grand Chain, Il, 
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NEAR-BY FLOUR ORDERS GAIN 
AS USERS’ STOCKS DECREASE 


Forward Buying Still Limited, as Buyers Watch Wheat 
Price Adjustment to New Crop Basis—Family 
Trade Up With End of Sugar Rationing 


Further declines in wheat, espe- 
cially new crop grain in the South- 
west, have brought in more numer- 
ous replacement orders for flour from 
buyers actually in need, but there still 
is no indication of full scale contract- 
ing for forward requirements. The 
fill-in orders, plus late buying on July 
export allocations, accounted for 
bookings of about one half mill ca- 
pacity last week. Directions on old 
orders were good and a further re- 
duction in unfilled order balances re- 
sulted. Ending of household sugar 
rationing stimulated demand for fam- 
ily flour to a moderate degree. Bak- 
ers still are hopeful of further price 
recessions as the new wheat move- 
ment increases, although realizing at 
the same time that such recessions 
might start a clamor for reduced 
bread prices. 


MORE LATIN AMERICA 
LICENSES RECEIVED 


In the export field, more licenses 
for July shipment to former general 
license countries have been received, 
Some licenses were received for 
Philippine shipments and current in- 
formation indicates that a material 
reduction has been made in the re- 
cent surplus stocks on the islands. 
Some new bookings were made to 
Peru and to several other Latin 
American countries following receipt 
of export authorizations. Supple- 
mental July allocations announced 
June 11 included 12,000 tons for In- 
dia, 7,000 for the International Re- 
lief Committee for use in Rumania, 
Austria and the U.S.-U.K. German 
zone, 5,000 tons for Czechoslovakia, 
200 tons for Iceland and 17,000 tons 
for Austria. All figures are in long 
tons, wheat equivalent. August al- 
locations announced June 16 call for 
quotas totaling 502,000 long tons 
flour, wheat equivalent. 


SPRING BOOKINGS 
MODERATE 


Bookings by spring wheat mills 
dropped to 50% of capacity last week, 
as compared with 67% a week earlier 
and 33% a year ago. Domestic in- 
quiry was a little better, indicating 
exhausted stocks in the hands of 
many buyers, but individual orders 
remained light and most of them 
specified immediate shipment. Ship- 
ping directions on old contracts are 
good and with the light new business, 
unfilled order balances are becoming 
smaller each day. Interest in new 
crop flour remains unusually light 
and mills are not pressing for busi- 
ness, as a rule. Some are reported 
offering last half July and August 
shipment flour at 20¢ under spot. Ex- 
port business has been light, with 
spring wheat flour out of line with 
other parts of the country to permit 
many sales. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
INCREASE 


Sales by southwestern mills showed 
some expansion, bookings averaging 
53% of capacity, as compared with 
37% the previous week and 42% a 
year ago. Buying was stimulated by 
the lower flour prices made possible 
by reduced wheat costs, but there 





still was no concentrated rush to 
take on new crop flour in volume. 
Family flour trade improved with the 
ending of sugar rationing. About 
one third of the week’s business 
was for government and export 
account. New crop flour offerings 
in the Kansas City area at around 
20@25¢ sack below June shipment, 
brought only a limited response 
from the bakers. Many bakers are 
said to fear a possible bread price 
reduction if wheat continues to drop. 
Hence, they are doubly cautious 
about flour costs and probably will 
continue on a hand-to-mouth basis 
until they feel that wheat has hit the 
low point for the year. Clears re- 
main strong and if more long extrac- 
tion flours are produced this year, 
as now seems likely, supplies are cer- 
tain to remain scarce. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INTEREST BETTER 


For the first time in many weeks, 
Chicago handlers report an improve- 
ment in flour demand. The lower 
prices quoted, especially on hard win- 
ters, apparently developed some buy- 
ing interest. Sales still are of small 
replacement type, but they are more 
numerous. The end of household sug- 
ar rationing brought in a better de- 
mand for family flour at Cleveland, 
despite the fact this season of the 
year is normally rather quiet in the 
home baking field. Bakers ordered out 
more flour from jobbers, also, with 
their retail trade holding its own. St. 
Louis mills report buyers still hold- 
ing off, encouraged by the lower 
trend in wheat prices. Few are book- 
ing more than near-by needs. 


EASTERN TRADE 
BUYS NEAR-BY 


Buffalo mills report little or no im- 
provement in flour trade. Many buy- 
ers view the bearish crop report as 
indicative of lower price levels; at 
least, they are inclined to wait fur- 
ther before taking hold. Metro- 
politan New York buyers showed 
more interest at the lower prices 
quoted by mills and placed light to 
moderate orders, generally for quick 
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shipment. Prices on spring wheat 
flour at New York were about 25¢ 
sack below the previous week, while 
Kansas flour was about 50¢ below. 

Further price reductions at Boston 
failed to stimulate inquiry and trad- 
ing remained extremely dull. Bak- 
ers as a rule held to their policy of 
extreme caution as far as forward 
commitments were concerned, feeling 
that the downward trend in wheat is 
at last in their favor. Philadelphia 
buyers also continued to hold off. A 
flurry of buying developed during the 
week at Pittsburgh, but most indi- 
vidual orders were of small size to 
replenish exhausted reserves. Im- 
mediate, prompt or 30-day shipments 
were the rule, with 90-day orders the 
exception. 


SOUTHERN INTEREST 
LIGHT TO FAIR 


Reports from Atlanta state that 
flour buyers want to cover only the 
barest necessities, showing small in- 
terest in shipments beyond July. 
Bakers continue to make inquiries, 
but fail to see advantages in book- 
ing large amounts at current market 
levels. Family trade is even lighter 
than recently, orderings being con- 
fined to a car at a time, prices on 
date of shipment. Attracted by in- 
creased offers of new crop south- 
western flour at somewhat lower 
prices, New Orleans buyers took hold 
in better volume the past week. June 
shipments were preferred, although 
some July and August business was 
reported. 


PACIFIC MILLS GRIND 
OLD CONTRACTS 


Pacific Northwest mills continue 
to grind actively on old contracts, 
which will keep them busy through 
July, but new domestic trade still 
is marking time as buyers watch 
new crop price developments. Mill- 
ers, on the other hand, are not press- 
ing for sales. Crop conditions in the 
previously dry areas of the Pacific 
Northwest are somewhat improved 
since the recent rains, but outturns 
are not expected to equal last year’s 
heavy .production. 


U. K. ANXIOUS FOR 
DEFERRED FLOUR 


Canadian reports indicate that the 
U.K. desires to place orders for ship- 
ment in August and September, but 
authority has not yet been given 
mills by the wheat board to book 
such orders. Vancouver advices 
state that disturbed world conditions 
are showing a strong effect on the 
export flour movement from that 





New Orders for Durum Granulars 
Remain Light; Directions Better 


Inquiry for durum granulars still is 
abnormally light, but millers say that 
shipping directions are coming in a 
little more freely. This probably is 
not due to any improvement in de- 
mand for macaroni products, but 
rather to the fact that manufactur- 
ers stocks are getting low. It is re- 
ported that eastern macaroni fac- 
tories are operating at less than half 
capacity, with many of them requir- 
ing their employees to take enforced 
vacations. 

Granulars have been reduced to 
$5.30 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. The 
top grades of durum are scarce, and 
command high premiums, but the 
future is off for the week, which ac- 
counts for the lowering of the gran- 
ular price. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 14, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 


Amber Durum or better... .$2.31% @2.33% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.31% @2.33% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.30% @2.32% 
3 DOM OF: DOCROE 2 icc cscs 2.27% @2.29% 
3 DUPUM OFT DOCTEP 2... cece 2.27% @2.29% 
S DUPE OF DORE 2c ccc ses 2.25% @2.28% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
P ee et See ee ey *158,689 66 
Previous week ...... 170,659 71 
Year agot ... 162,030 77 
Crop year 
production 
Jsuly i-dume. 14;' 1047 . 2.0 ec tans 9,239,640 
July 1-June 15, 1946 ............ 9,318,009 
*Preliminary. 10 mills. 
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port. Flour is moving to both China 
and India on official government 
purchases, but the outlook for pri- 
vate sales still is gloomy. Two steam- 
ship lines which had made exten. 
sive plans for service to the Orient 
have announced withdrawal from the 
field because of lack of business. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 336,504 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, rep. 
senting 65% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,989,970 sacks, compared with 
3,653,466 sacks in the preceding week 
and 2,352,032 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 


the figure was 3,658,487 and three 
years ago 3,064,987. Flour produc- 
tion increased 28,000 sacks in the 


Northwest over last week, 329,000 in 


the Southwest and 55,000 in the 
North Pacific Coast, while there was 
a decrease of 78,000 sacks in Buffalo 
and 6,000 in the Central anc South- 


east. The decline in Buffalo produc- 
tion was due to the temporary clos- 
ing of mills incident to the grain 
shovelers’ strike. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 
GENERALLY STRONGER 


—<>— 
Spread Widens Between Bran and 
Middlings; Feed Grains Sharply 
Higher 


Marked strength in feed grain 
prices, due to unfavorable weather 
over the main Corn Belt, has had a 
firming effect on the feedstuffs mar- 
ket in general. The Production and 
Marketing Administration reports a 
rise of nearly 12 points in the index 
of feed grain prices within the past 
week, to 282.3. The index of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices for the coun- 
try as a whole rose one point, to 
243.5. 

Increased demand for heavier mill- 
feeds for pigs has widened the spread 
between bran and middlings. At Min- 
neapolis standard middlings command 
a premium of $6@7 over bran. De- 
mand for middlings far exceeds sup- 
ply. Prompt or June shipment? prob- 
ably would bring $2@3 less than 
feed for immediate shipment, and 
July shipment is quoted at $6 8 un- 
der immediate. Offerings for de- 
ferred shipment, however, are scarce. 

At Kansas City higher corn prices 
have brought greater interest in 
shorts, which continued to be in 
short supply. Prices for _ shorts 
climbed $1 a day, and June 16 were 
$11.50@12 higher than bran. Produc- 
tion has picked up, but with a large 
share of the output 80% extraction 
flour for export, supplies have not 
improved greatly. 


Millfeed Production 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 59,476 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,900 tons 
the week previous and 27,063 tons in 
the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date total 2,733,- 
535 tons, as compared with 2,453,560 
tons in the corresponding perio? 4 
year ago. Figures show produciion 
from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfced 
yield per 100 Ib. of flour. 
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Wheat Prices Break as New 
Grain Flow Mounts 


Bearish June Crop Estimate and Rising Volume of Receipts 
Depress Futures 74,@11c Bu.—CCC Changes Buying Basis 


Under strong pressure from the 
mounting flood of new crop wheat 
from early southwestern harvest re- 
gions and the June 10 official esti- 
mate showing 124 million bushels 
more than had been forecast a month 
previous, wheat prices dropped sharp- 
ly the past week. All futures de- 
liveries at all leading markets reg- 
istered declines of from 7%¢ to 
11¢ bu. 

The CCC continued as a substan- 


tial buyer of new wheat, taking 
arouné 12 million bushels in the 
Southwest last week. The future 


activities of this agency will likely 
continue as a dominating price mak- 
ing infiience, but the weight of the 
harvest rush is too heavy to keep 
values from easing off. Already the 
agency has had to switch its buying 
from an on-track to an in-store basis, 
indicating that transportation facili- 
ties to keep the purchases moving 
toward the seaboard may prove in- 
adequate. Millers have not as yet 
revealed their full buying strength, 
being influenced to proceed cautious- 
ly by the continued refusal of do- 
mestic flour buyers to’ come in for 
forward needs in volume. “The lat- 
ter, in turn, are encouraged in their 
waiting policy by the hope of fur- 
ther price reductions. 


New Marketings Double 

_ Marketings of new wheat at lead- 
ing southwestern terminals and sub- 
terminals more than doubled last 
week, nine points reporting receipts 
of 3,945 cars, as compared with 1,547 
the previous week. The movement, 
however, is well behind the early 
start a year ago, when receipts for 
the comparable week amounted to 
6976 cars. If boxcars prove equal 
to the load, there is little doubt that 
this year’s receipts will hang up 
some new records at many markets. 
At any rate, it appears highly proba- 
ble that tremendous quantities of 
wheat will have to.be piled in the 
open during the peak of the harvest 
rush. Mechanized harvesting meth- 
ods and desire of growers to cash 
in on the favorable prices will bring 
on the marketing peak relatively 
earlier than usual, market observ- 
ers predict. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets June 16 were: Chi- 
cago—July $2.09%:@2.10%, Septem- 
ber $2.07%, December $2.07%, May 
$2.0514; Minneapolis — July $2.21%4, 
September $2.05%, December 
$2.03%; Kansas City—July $2.01%, 
September $2.00%, December 
$2.00%,. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has announced an interim loan rate 
on 1947 wheat, based on 90% of May 
15 parity, which was $2.02, minus 
2¢ bu. The 2¢ discount evidently is 
to offset an expected drop in the 
June 15 parity of that amount. 


Wheat Crop Tremendous 


A total United States wheat crop 
for 1947 of 1,409,893,000 bu. was in- 
dicated based on June 1 conditions. 
This is 254 million larger than last 
year’s crop and the fourth consecu- 
tive crop of over a billion bushels. 
Winter wheat production reaches a 
new record of 1,093,071,000 bu., which 
‘8 Well above last year’s record crop 
of nearly 874 million bushels and the 
10-year average of 654 million. June 

Prospects indicated an all spring 


wheat production of 316,822,000 bu. 
This production is 12% larger than 
the 1946 crop of 281,822,000 bu. and 
34% above the 10-year average of 
236,413,000. Included in the all spring 
wheat forecast is durum production 
of 46,069,000 bu., compared with 35,- 
836,000 produced in 1946. 


Spring Premiums Firm 


Premiums on cash spring wheat at 
Minneapolis were held firmly despite 
the weakness in the July future and 
in the face of lower winter wheat 
values in the Southwest. Receipts 
of all classes at that market the past 
week totaled only 909 cars, and Du- 
luth unloaded 1,024. Milling demand 
was sufficiently active to absorb these 
limited: offerings. No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring with up to 13% protein 
was quoted at 31@36¢ over Minneap- 
olis July; 14% protein brought 1¢ ad- 
ditional, 15% 3¢ more and 16% went 
at 7¢ over the ordinary types. These 
premiums, however, applied strictly 
to wheat actually on track at the 
market. Cars in transit were dis- 
counted 2@3¢ under the spot level. 
Durum premiums strengthened on a 
more aggressive milling and eleva- 
tor demand, with No. 1 hard amber 
durum quoted 6@8¢ over Minneapolis 
July. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on June 14: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib........6% $2.58% @2.63% 
oe Se eee 2.57% @2.62% 
2 DNS BS WD. 6... ccccccce 2.57% @2.62% 
(ef . 2 Nees co 2.56% @2.62 
3 DNS 56 Ib ..........2000- 253% @2.61 
3 DNS BE ID. 2. cccecscccteves 2.53% @2.60 


Premiums for protein are generally 1¢ 
for 14%, 3¢ for 15% and 7¢ for 16%. 


New Wheat Easy, Old Firm 


As new wheat began to move in in- 
creasing amounts, new crop prices de- 
clined at Kansas City, while old crop 
premiums remained fairly steady. At 
the week’s end premiums ranged 
from 25¢ over the July future for new 
crop to 40¢ over for old. Thus Nos. 
1 dark and hard wheat on June 14 
sold at $2.28144@2.45%. Demand 
throughout the week was good for 
the moderate receipts. Mills showed 
the least interest in spot offerings, be- 
cause “‘to arrive” contracts are fur- 
nishing most of them sufficient nearby 
supplies to carry them into the 
heavier new crop movement. By the 
end of the week new crop arrivals in 
the market constituted about two 
thirds of the daily receipts. Sales 
were meager, averaging 10 to 15 
cars daily. Milling grade winter 
wheat prices dropped during the 
week from around $2.55 on July 7 
for old crop’ to approximately $2.30 
June 14 for new crop. 

The following table shows.the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on June .14, protein 
content considered: 





No. 1 Dark and @2.45% 
No. 2 Dark and @2.44% 
No. 3 Dark and @2.43% 
No. 4 @2.42% 
No. 1 @2.41% 
No. 2 @2.40% 
No. 3 @2.39% 
No. 4 @2.38% 





At Fort Worth, ordinary protein 
No. 1 hard on the spot market was 
quoted June 16 at $2.23@2.25, with 
4¢ discount on shipments within a 
week, basis delivered Texas common 
points. Merchandisers and export 
interests are taking most of the 
offerings, with mills taking only 
limited amounts. Some 14% or high- 
er protein wheat brings 1@2¢ premi- 
um, but in general there are no 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Five-year average 


June 8-14, Previous June 9-15, June 10-16, June 11-17, 
1947 week 1946 1945 944 
ee SERGE ee $973,004 945,375 484,064 864,892 581,493 
NOUNS GR e ied: ekg bays 1,590,954 1,252,226 810,150 1,306,411 1,156,672 
BOMETOIS § cicces csv rcsvertosencse 508,486 586,719 451,875 494,705 475,128 
Central and Southeast ........ *510,366 516,692 248,061 594,774 504,416 
North Pacific Coast ..........- *407,160 352,454 357,882 397,705 347,278 
WORE: bv ihe vec ess cee a eee ne 3,989,970 3,653,466 2,352,032 3,658,487 3,064,987 
Percentage of total U.S. output 65 65 67 71 713 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
——Percentage of capacity operated ~ r July 1 to 
June 8-14, Previous June 9-15, June 10-16, June 11-17, June 14, June 15, 
194 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 95 92 47 87 59 45,655,468 41,654,686 
Southwest ...... 104 82 56 94 83 72,062,615 61,894,869 
pe eee ee 85 98 75 82 82 25,976,695 25,107,543 
Central and Ss. E. 64 65 34 75 64 27,086,611 26,872,962 
No. Pacific Coast 114 99 99 96 84 17,321,260 16,994,080 
Totals cscose 93 85 56 89 74 188,102,649 172,524,140 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
weeny Flour Pok.tc- Montana and Howe 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Jams 8+14 «icine 944,280 990,818 105 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 757,054 80 CC 646,200 *603,637 93 
Year ago ....... 894,660 502,837 56 Previous week .. 646,200 600,532 93 
Two years ago .. 814,380 823,566 101 eee Ge: kvewees 667,800 328,404 49 
Five-year average ........sececees 81 Two years ago .. 667,800 578,948 87 
POAHVORT BVGERED: 40.0c:i62000 06000 50 72 Five-year average .......-..-++++- 61 
Ten-year AVETABS ......ereeeeccees 53 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
June 8-14 ...... 372,720 381,343 102 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 372,720 = 312,718 SE Fund 18-24%.)...0: 378,360 369,367 98 
Year ago ....... 364,320 178,375 49 Previous week .. 378,360 344,943 91 
Two years ago .. 352,800 = 295,560 re ee 360,360 155,660 43 
Five-year VOUS 6c 6455420026 ve ees a7 Two years ago .. 321,360 285,944 89 
Ten-year AVerage .......eseeeseeee 72 Five-year average .........seeeees 67 
Wichita Ten-year AVerage .........eeeeeeee 58 
ce re 118,800 128,185 108 PACIFIC COAST 
agg week .. 118,800 96,941 82 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
POMP GEO .cccees 112,800 57,001 61 
Two years ago .. 111,132 94,456 85 Seattle and Tacoma District 
WIGO-FORE GVOUERD: 0.0.0 6606 scene dare 77 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
BADGE WVNED oC Si ciate esses’ 67 capacity output _ tivity 
ali June 8-14 - 223,320 *250,061 112 
Salina Previous week 223,320 218,730 98 
June 8-14 ...... 100,200 90,608 90 Year ago ....... 225,720 232,490 103 
Previous week .. 100,200 85,513 85 Two years ago .. 269,100 245,538 91 
BOOP GOO 6.o.6.<8 84,600 71,937 85 Five-year average .........+++s+6. 84 
Two years ago .. 109,956 92,829 84 WH DVGTORS os iies cere cice suse 72 
BECO WORE BUOPORO ois. 6.6.5:00.0 0810600 82 *Preliminary. 
ROMP ORE QVOTORS: 6 6i00:08 5080-00505 p10 82 Portland District 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Fane 8-14 055% 134,200 157,099 117 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 134,200 133,724 100 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Year ago ....... 134,200 125,392 93 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: ab years ago .. 143,200 152,167 7. 
Mive-year AVETABSC ..wseeeveceevece 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- r year average 7 
capacity output tivity DPOM-VOAT AVOTEGS cicccscccvcvecccde 77 
June 8-14 ...... 791,766 *510,366 64 BUFFALO 
Previous week 791,766 516,692 65 June 8-14 601,200 508.486 85 
Year ago ....... 720,606 248,061 34 Previous week .. 601,200 586,719 98 
Two years ago .. 795,240 594,774 75 Wear QEO ....... 601,200 451,875 75 
Five-year a ree eres tee 58 Two years ago .. 600,600 494,705 82 
Ten-year BQVETABCS 2c tevevcvcceccscses 58 75 
72 


*Preliminary. 


Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted “as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -———Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


June 8-14 . 32,217 1,401,368 17,902 
Previous week.. 25,358 16,702 
Two weeks ago 28,668 15,960 
BOOS. vcccccccae 12,557 1,181,716 7,502 
AAS ie 26,455 1,238,452 17,514 
POOR Cawvivess ss 23,423 1,218,736 11,775 
A eer 21,561 1,135,461 12,118 
Five-yr. average 23,243 1,235,147 13,362 
*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of 


7--Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


833,703 9,357 498,464 59,476 2,733,535 
10,840 52,900 
8,381 54,572 
792,259 7,004 479,585 27,063 2,453,560 
828,346 10,018 494,906 53,987 2,561,704 
724,542 9,621 483,460 44,819 2,426,737 
680,442 8,562 439,983 42,241 2,255,886 
771,858 8,912 479,280 45,517 2,486,285 


total, capacity. 





premiums for protein over ordinary 
types. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices were off sharply, reflecting 
with the declines in eastern markets, 
but there was virtually no trading. 
CCC bought a little wheat last week, 
with the total to date around a mil- 
lion bushels. Farmers are not willing 
to sell much new wheat as the crop 
is not yet made in some sections of 
the interior. There have been liberal 


rains in all sectiong.ofseesPacific 


Northwest, but they came too late 
in some sections to do much good. 
On the whole, however, it is antici- 
pated this section will produce a nor- 
mal crop of wheat, but not up to the 
size of a year ago. It is estimated 
now that production will be about 
75 to 80% of last year’s huge crop. 
Little or no trading is going on in old 
crop wheat as it is cleaned up. Only 
an occasional car moves to the feed 
trade, with flour mills not pressing 
for supplies. 
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* News of the Baking Industry 
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Consumer Sugar Rationing Ends; 


Industrial Controls Continued 


WASHINGTON — Discontinuance 
of sugar rationing to household con- 
sumers and institutional users (hotels, 
restaurants, etc.) effective June 12 
was announced June 11 by Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture. 
This action did not affect price con- 
trols on sugar and related products. 

Rationing to industrial users of 
sugar will continue as heretofore, 
Sécretary Anderson said. These users 
will receive official checks issued by 
Sugar Rationing Administration, 
which must be surrendered to their 
suppliers at the time sugar is pur- 
chased. 

Reports that the Department ; of 
Agriculture planned to end rationing 
of sugar to industrial users were de- 
nied June 16 by James H. Marshall, 
chief of the department’s sugar 
branch. 

In testifying before the Senate 
and House Banking and Currency 
Committee recently, Department of 
Agriculture witnesses indicated there 
were three factors that needed to be 
known as a basis for terminating 
household rationing. 

The first was the distribution of 
the surplus of the Cuban crop above 
the earlier International Emergency 
Food Council allocations. The IEFC 
announced June 11 a recommended 
allocation of sugar to the United 
States amounting to an increase of 
350,000 tons of sugar, or an average 
of 5 lb. a person. 

The second factor was the disposi- 
tion of free export and any surplus 
local consumption sugar in Cuba, 
and current advice indicates that this 
surplus will be sold by Cuba in such 
a manner as to relieve other demands 
on the world pool. 


Java Sugar Available 


Finally the department wanted to 
know what the export possibilities 
were in Java, and a representative of 
the department has now had a week 
in Java studying sugar stocks. In- 
formation from him indicates that 
the 200,000 tons thought likely to be 
available from Java will be available 
for world usage. 

In addition, the department indi- 
cated that the domestic distribution 
figure had been low for the first two 
months of the current quarter. 

Delivery of sugar by a wholesaler 
or retailer or primary distributor to 
an industrial user, except on surren- 
der of proper ration evidence for the 
amount of the delivery, is prohibited, 
SRA pointed out. Industrial users are 
required to keep a record of the 
amount of each delivery of sugar 
made to them, the name and ad- 
dress of the person by whom the 
delivery was made, and the address 
to which delivery was made. 


Dangers Cited 

The consensus of associations of 
the sugar using industries still is that 
the dangers of premature decontrol 
in the form of possible runaway 
sugar prices amd discrimination or in- 
equity to small sugar buyers make it 
wise to await the further judgment 


of the Secretary of Agriculture rath- 
er than insist on immediate decontrol 
for industrial use, the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. has pointed out. 
Factors taken into consideration in 
that general opinion include possi- 
bility that housewives may buy less 
rather than more sugar as a result 
of household decontrol, expectation 
that principal upward pressure on 
sugar prices would come from indus- 
trial users in the event of prema- 
ture decontrol and belief that the re- 
sults of the action already taken 
should be observed for at least a 
short time before ending all re- 
straints on distribution and prices, 
ARBA said. 

Pending full decontrol, the ARBA 
and the American Bakers Assn., to- 
gether with other industry associa- 
tions, are continuing to request an 
immediate increase in the sugar allot- 
ment rate for the third quarter. The 


BREAD !8 THE 


SRA continued the allocation for in- 
dustrial users in the third quarter 
at a percentage base of 75% of their 
1941 base period usage. 

“Regardless of the termination 
date of industrial user sugar alloca- 
tions, price controls are expected 
to be continued until Oct. 31, 1947, 
when they will automatically be ter- 
minated by law,” the ABA said in a 
recent bulletin. “The Secretary of 
Agriculture also has authority to re- 
tain inventory controls on sugar un- 
til March 31, 1948. Whether or not 
this will be done has not been de- 
cided, but currently, none exists and 
the department has expressed fear 
lest large industrial users may get 
control of excessive amounts of sugar 
thus making less available for the 
small user. Because of this fear, in- 
ventory controls may be _ restored 
when industrial user rationing ends. 
The minimum amount of permissible 
inventory in such case would probably 
be at least 90 days’ supply.” 

Bakers were advised to keep ade- 
quate supplies of sugar on hand “to 
protect themselves against unfore- 
seen contingencies.” 


STAFF OF LIFE 


J. J. Schopp Elected Head of 
Bakers Assn. of the Carolinas 


By ELIZABETH REYNOLDS 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—J. J. Schopp, 
Ambrosia Cake Bakery, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C., was elected president of 
the Bakers Association of the Caro- 
linas at that group’s 18th annual 
convention held here at Grove Park 
Inn, June 8-10. He succeeded Greg- 
ory Peeler, Jr., Bamby Bakers, Inc., 
Salisbury, N. C. 

W. H. Kelley, Grocers Baking Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., was named vice 
president. Re-elected to serve as 
secretary-treasurer was N. Walter 
Wertz, Palmetto Baking Co., Orange- 
burg, S. C. 

Serving on the executive commit- 
tee and representing all divisions of 
the industry will be retiring presi- 
dent, Gregory Peeler, Jr., chairman. 
Representing wholesale bakers will 
be John H. Fox, Royal Bakery, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Athos Rostan, Wal- 
densian Baking Co., Shelby, N. C., 
and George Claussen, H. H. Claussen 
Sons, Columbia, S. C. Representing 
retail bakers will be K. G. Patterson, 
Quality Bakery, Asheville, N. C. 
Cracker bakers will be represented 
by A. L. Bechtold, Lance, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., while the allied indus- 
tries will be represented by W. V. 
Skillman, Charlotte, N. C., repre- 


“5:15” PARTY HELD BY 
BAKERS CLUB 


A new idea was tried out at the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, June 11. In- 
stead of the members catching the 
“5:15” as usual, they met at the Bak- 
ers Club to enjoy a “5:15” party. The 
Bakers Club plans to hold a “5:15” 
party periodically. 





sentative for General Mills, Inc. 

Business sessions and _ speakers 
were cut to a minimum, setting a 
precedence which will probably be 
adopted as a guide for future gath- 
erings as the approximately 300 pres- 
ent endorsed the “streamlined” con- 
vention. 

The past high quality reputation 
of Carolina meetings did not suffer, 
however, and prominent speakers 
addressing sessions gave _ potent 
thoughts to be carried home and 
made to become active in the baking 
business. 








JUST MARRIED—Tyler E. Jones, 
Atlanta, assistant sales manager, 
southern division of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., is shown with 
Mrs. Jones after their marriage May 
31 at the home of the bride in East 
Point, Ga. Mrs. Jones is the former 
Mrs. Frances Jansen Ledford. This 
picture was taken by Mr. Jones’ sis- 
ter, Mrs. Victor Erickson, the for- 
mer Miss Alice Jones. Mrs. Erickson 
is well known to the industry through 
her 13 years’ connection with the 
staff of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
and the Georgia Bakers Council. 


| 


Program Plans for 
SBA Convention 
Taking Shape 


SAVANNAH — The program for 
the annual convention of the South- 
ern Bakers Association to be held 
here Aug. 10-13, is gradually taking 
shape, and the various committees 
are arranging interesting business 
sessions for both wholesalers and re- 
tailers. Details will be announced 
later. Convention entertainment will 
include boat rides and golfing, with 
several special features for the 
ladies. A special breakfast ‘or the 
allied trades has already been ar- 
ranged. ’ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


BAKERY PRODUCTION CLUB 
ORGANIZED IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club was organized at a 
dinner meeting held at the électric 
Club, June 11, with 29 in attendance. 

L. H. McLaren,: National Tea Co., 
who had served as temporary chair- 
man, was elected president. Jack 
Guess, O’Connels, Inc., was elected 
vice president, and M. J. ‘Thomas, 
Swift & Co., secretary-treasurer and 
temporary chairman of the program 
committee. They have served as 
members of the organization com- 
mittee. 

It was brought out that successful 
production clubs have functioned for 
several years in Detroit, New York 
City, Boston, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia and recently in Toronto. J. 
Teushel, National Tea Co., and presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Production 
Club, was present, and told of the 
benefits members have received from 
that organization. 

A proposed constitution was adopt- 
ed, and a committe consisting of Jack 
Guess and R. W. Mitchell, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., was appointed to re- 
view the constitution and submit any 
amendments and by-laws at the fall 
meeting. The constitution adopted 
provides that a balance of baker 
members to allied members at 4 
ratio of two to one be maintained. 

The membership starts off with all 
bakers in attendance at the organiza- 
tion meeting and several allied mem- 
bers. No definite dates for future 
meetings were decided upon, but the 
next one has been tentatively set 
for the evening of Sept. 10. Mevaber- 
ship shall consist of bakers, bakery 
technicians and bakery equipment 
engineers. 

The purpose of the organization as 
outlined in the constitution is as fol- 
lows: 1. Educational—(a) to exchange 
ideas, (b) to learn new methods, (c) 
to study new materials and («!) to 
keep abreast of new developments; 
2. Promote good will among produc- 
tion men; 3. Help solve each others 
problems; 4. Lift the industry ‘0 4 
higher standard; 5. Study ways and 
means to increase consumption of 
baked goods by stimulating consumer 
acceptance of the bakers’ products, 
and 6. Encourage the interchange of 
ideas among the members and inspire 
a feeling of confidence in each other. 
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When you are determining who is to get your next 
flour order, try the slide rule method—the method 
that adds the good reasons, and multiplies your profit. 


1. BUYER’S SPECIFIC NEEDS: do I want bread flour—and if 
so what kind? Do I want cake flour—or pastry flour—or 
cookie flour? 


RUSSELL-MILLER offers bakery flours to meet the most ex- 
acting needs of buyers confronted with specific individual 
needs, 


2. REPUTATION OF THE MILLER: can I depend upon the 
company from whom I buy flour to deliver flour of the 
* quality ordered—and at the specified time? 


RUSSELL-MILLER has been milling and delivering flour of 
high quality for 65 years. It is a veteran of many successful 
years. 


Y 


UNIFORMITY OF GRADE AND QUALITY: will the flour 
I purchase be identical in quality—and will all the order 
be of unvarying bakery performance characteristics? 


RUSSELL-MILLER flours are milled to precision standards— 
guarded by careful laboratory control, inspection of milling 
processes and test bakings under actual bakery conditions. 


4. BAKERY SERVICE: what help can the miller be in un- 
foreseen bake shop difficulties? 


RUSSELL-MILLER maintains an active, well-trained staff 
of experts in production. 


No matter how you figure it—with slide rule or “in 
your head,” RUSSELL-MILLER bakery flours measure 
up. Let us “figure” in your next order. 
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Association Rewards 
fe) 


Trade associations, when properly 
conducted, yield definite and specific 
value to the industries they serve. 
This has been demonstrated over and 
over again in the flour distributing in- 
dustry, as well as countless other 
businesses. 

However, quite frequently associa- 
tions provide more than the day-to- 
day work that is carried on in behalf 
of their members. This was fittingly 
described recently by Herbert H. 


Lang, president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
when he told the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors that: 

“The past years have demonstrated 
the value and need of close coopera- 
tion, and what has been accomplished 
is testimony to the intelligence, 
knowledge and experience within our 
industry to move forward to better 
times together. Deep friendships, 
created through common toil, are 
really the truer rewards of a busi- 
ness life.” 

Measured under such terms, it is 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








impossible to evaluate the benefits 
from trade associations. Every man 
who has been active in a _ business 
organization knows full well the 
great benefits which have accrued to 
him from friendships formed in this 
work. 
Condemn Import Duty 

Oo 

The report that certain countries, 
such as Holland and Belgium, con- 


template imposing an import duty 
on United States flour, has aroused 





Best of 


top-rank brokers 





the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 


quality. 


Never did believe the old 
adage that you only have to 
build a better mousetrap to 
bring buyers to your door. 
You’ve got to ¢e// them about 
it too, I reckon. But there is 
some truth in that saying 
when it comes to repeat busi- 
ness. If you have a better 
product, folks will come 
back for more. 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST 
of the WEST we never forget 
that principle. Old JED is al- 
ways on hand to see that 
these flours are always top 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


In milling 


LE MYLO, 


Lila 























considerable concern among flour 
distributors, especially those who 
have participated in the export irade, 
This objection took the form of a 
resolution, adopted at the recent 
meeting of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, instructing the 
organization’s governmental contact 
committee to take such steps as it 
may see fit to combat this tren 


It does seem strange, in view { the 
fact that we have been urged t« help 
assure the peace by helping feec most 
of the world, that import <uties 
should be placed against our ce ntri- 
bution to this cause. The imposition 


of such duties certainly wou! im- 
ply that the countries taking such 
steps are no longer in urgent need 
of American food or other form of 
assistance. At any rate, the disiribu- 
tors are going to look into the mat- 
ter. 


Family Flour 
fe) 


The milling industry has inaugu- 
rated a long-range advertising pro- 
gram, directed toward increasing the 
consumption of all types of flour. 
Family flour, of course, is included in 
this category. The program wil! ben- 
efit family flour distributors, as well 
as millers and, consequently, should 
be given all possible aid by distribu- 
tors. 

Enrichment will be an important 


part of this campaign, as it is one of 
the strong talking points for in- 
creased consumption. A large part of 


family flour is now enriched, but 
some is not. Millers are considering 
taking steps to see that all of ‘heir 
family flour is enriched, so thai full 
benefit may be had from the ©am- 
paign. 

This brings up the question of pri- 
vate brand family flour, which ob- 
viously should likewise be enriched. 
One of the best ways in which dis- 
tributors of private brands can co- 
operate with the millers’ advertising 
campaign, and at the same time re- 
ceive the greatest benefit for them- 
selves, is through the enrichment of 
all such flours. If this is not now 
being done, we hope that it soon 
will be. 


Price Levels 
re) 


During the period of price control, 
flour distributors were extremcly 
anxious to obtain higher mark-\ps 
from OPA, and were making excel- 
lent headway when price control end- 
ed. They rightfully said that their 
cost of doing business was advanc- 
ing, and that higher mark-ups were 
imperative if they were to avoid 
financial ruin. 

Following the end of price control 
another equally bad situation dev 
oped, which has been described as fo!- 
lows by. William A. Pitman, Cleve- 
land, former president of the Nation- 
al Association of Flour Distributors: 
“Since the decontrol of flour we 
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din Nature has again endowed America with one of the 
en- » 
a largest and finest of wheat crops, and movement of this 
3 — new crop to market is growing each day. 
_ From the very first of each year’s harvest, Midland wheat 
r ite buyers are on the job. Just a couple of weeks ago the first 
t of car of new crop hard winter wheat arrived in the Kansas 
ra City market from Texas and was purchased by the Midland 
eir Flour Milling Co. As cutting moves northward, we will be 
full buying wheat as each new section comes to harvest. 
“e 
Flour milled from these early purchases is carefully analyzed 
ss in our modern. central laboratories for baking qualities, 
iched. strength and mixing tolerance. Thus in the first few months 
n dis- of the crop year, we obtain a comprehensive picture of new 
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1e re- superior baking properties. That wheat only is the kind that 
tr pe makes the famous TOWN CRIER quality. 
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» : FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY pg icy 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY airman of the Boar 
s : MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO.. JOHN W. CAIN, President 
a NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, ; 
were OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
avoid ° R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
trol 2,250,000 BUS. 
level- Operating 18 Buying Stations in R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
s fol- ansas, Oklahoma and Missouri PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
‘leve- hd . 
. G. PFI , Mill 
Stone MIDLAND FEED MILLS J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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have heard of great quantities of 
flour being sold by distributors in 
small lots, at or near the carload 
price. This seemingly was flour pur- 
chased on a lower market, the selling 
price not being based on replacement 
values. Sound judgment can not jus- 
tify this practice. A legitimate profit 
should be taken on all sales as a 
hedge against losses, if, and when, 
the market declines.” 

It seems strange that flour dis- 
tributors should need to be so ad- 
vised, for the logic of Mr. Pitman’s 
words is as clear as can be. Never- 
theless, without reason some distrib- 
utors evidently have been selling at 


below replacement prices. If the 
market should break, they’ will have 
built no cushion upon which to fall, 
and will find themselves in a most 
unpleasant financial position. 


Flour Distributors 
fe) 


The twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, recently held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, was 
in many ways the outstanding gath- 
ering in that organization’s history. 
Attendance was larger, we believe, 


and representative of a wider sec- 
tion of the country. Likewise, many 
flour distributors other than official 
delegates were present. 

The business program covered vir- 
tually all subjects in which flour men 
are interested, and the majority of 
the speakers were nationally known 
in the industries they represented. 
Those who wanted to cannot help but 
have benefited from the knowledge 
they gained at this convention. 

A strong group of officers was elect- 
ed for the coming year, and the selec- 
tion of St. Louis as the convention 
site for next year gives recognition to 
the western members of the national 
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KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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organization. The New York Asggo- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, host 
to the recent convention, provided 
entertainment and opportunities for 
visiting that were appreciated by all, 
Finally, the National Association of 
Flour Distributors emerged from this 
conference a bigger and stronger or- 
ganization than ever before. 


Flour Bags 
fe) 


Flour merchants who sell to the re- 
tail baking trade are vitally con- 
cerned with the flour bag problem. 
Activities of inspectors operating un- 
der the Pure Food and Drug Act af- 
fect their businesses, and many have 
already been confronted by serious 
problems because of infestation 

The re-use of bags for packin:: flour 
is commonly recognized as one of the 
greatest sources of infestation. It 
has been frowned upon by the in- 
dustry for years, but during the war 
no definite action could be ta!en, 

Now, however, because of «!] the 
factors involved, it is most probable 
that used bags will be banned, volun- 
tarily or otherwise, as containers for 
flour. One of the problems involved 
has been the supply of new bags, 
both cotton and paper. They were 
not available in sufficient quantity 
during the war, but informed sources 
now say that a sufficient supply is 
available. 

Under such circumstances, flour 
jobbers should, in the interest of both 
themselves and their customers, do 
everything in their power to discour- 
age re-using flour bags. This un- 
questionably is going to be an indus- 
try-wide policy, and the sooner job- 
bers put it into effect in their own 
businesses, the better off they will be. 


Jeremiah A. MacNair 
fe) 


The election of Jeremiah A. Mac- 
Nair, New York, as president of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors gives to that organization 
the leadership of a man with 2 long 
and successful career in the flour 
business. Through travel and busi- 
ness contacts Mr. MacNair is famil- 
iar with the flour trade in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

From the standpoint of association 
activities, he has served the national 
organization as first and second vice 
president, and has long been active 
in the affairs of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, of 
which he is now chairman of the 
good and welfare committee: Mr. 
MacNair is noted for the intelligent 
effort he devotes to every activity 
he undertakes, and his new position 
of national leadership will be no ex- 
ception. 


The Credit Situation 
fe) 


The urgent need for greater care 
in extending credit was ably present- 
ed by Herbert H. Lang, president of 
the New York Association of F lour 
Distributors at the recent convention 
of the National Association of }lour 
Distributors. This is a problem 
which all flour men are vitally con- 
cerned, and unless it is handled prop- 
erly great harm can come to the in- 
dustry. 

Handling credits is largely a mat- 
ter of knowledge and willpower. Job- 
bers must make it their business to 
know the financial condition of their 
customers, and, when the situation 
demands, have the willpower to limit 
(Continued on page 44) 
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100 LBS. NET 


MOTHER HUBBARD UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 





THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Scarcely a single flour distributor could La 
continue to operate profitably without re- ete 
peat business. And repeat business devel- ya i: 
ops a goodly amount of word-of-mouth history. 
advertising by satisfied customers, the best The | 
form of advertising in the world. This power % 
company has consistently followed the Z. ‘ 
policy of making good flour and selling it duction 
on its merits, valuing actual worth to the Floo¢ 
consumer above all else. That’s the kind from tt 
of flour that builds repeat business for the Bove 
flour distributor. Try POLAR BEAR B00" 
and see for yourself. Iowa ¢ 
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A new organization of men well known and long experienced in hg 
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Bakeries Cooperate to Supply 


Bread for Flooded lowa City 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Two pioneer 
pakeries 160 miles apart—Lowenberg 
Bakery, Ottumwa, and Altstadt & 
Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo— 
joined hands to win a production and 
distribution battle against the worst 
flood in Des Moines River valley 
history. 

The flood knocked out Ottumwa’s 
power and water systems a few min- 
utes after Lowenberg’s Saturday 
bake, June 7, making further pro- 
duction impossible. 

Flood waters were only a block 
from the bakery and still rising after 
inundating two main streets and 
forcing evacuation of 10,000 of the 
32,000 residents of the southeastern 
Iowa city. 

Holding a hurried conference, Ar- 
thur, Chris and John Lowenberg de- 
cided to move all ingredients from 
the first floor to the second floor, 
and then telephone their old friend, 
Charies Forsberg, president of Alt- 
stadt & Langlas, for possible assist- 
ance 


Hears Broadcast 

Meanwhile, Mr. Forsberg had 
heard a special events broadcast from 
Ottumwa over KXEL, a Waterloo 
radio station, that the water and 
power failure would create a serious 
bread shortage in Ottumwa. 

Thus, Mr. Forsberg, well situated 
high and dry in northeastern Iowa, 
out of the flood zone, knew of the 
Lowenberg problem and was ready 
with a definite solution by the time 
the call got through. 

It was decided that Altstadt & 
Langlas would bake for Lowenberg at 
cost in Waterloo, furnishing ingredi- 
ents, equipment and formula for 20,- 
000 loaves of white bread and 2,500 
doz. hamburger buns daily, while 
Lowenberg sent 19 bakers and load- 
ers from Ottumwa, along with bread 
wrappers and bun trays. 

Each bakery would furnish one 
transport truck for daily deliveries 
to Ottumwa. 5 

Mr. Forsberg explained that a split- 
second production schedule would 
have to be established because his 
bakery was already working virtual- 
ly at capacity, with two full shifts 
and a part-time third. 

The plan went off without a hitch. 
Altstadt & Langlas baked from 3 
am. to 11 p.m. as usual. The Lowen- 
berg men baked from 6:30 p.m. to 
5:30 a.m. 

“We had only a two-hour over- 
lapping period,” Mr. Forsberg point- 
4h out, “and all personnel cooperated 

%.” 
An equally efficient distribution 


INTERIM WHEAT LOAN 
BASIS ESTABLISHED 

WASHINGTON—Pending issuance 
of the June parity price of wheat, on 
which the 1947 crop wheat loan rate 
will be issued, an interim loan rate 
is now available on the new crop to 
farmers. This interim rate is on 
the basis of 90% of May 15 parity, 
Which was $2.02 bu., minus 2¢ bu. 
The 2¢ reduction apparently reflects 
expectations of a decline in the June 
15 parity by that amount. 

If June 15 parity is the same as 
May 15 price of $2.02, the 1947 wheat 
loan will be approximately $2.01 bu. 
for No. 1 hard, Kansas City, and 
$2.06, Chicago. 
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system was set up, with an Altstadt 
& Langlas truck, loaded with bread, 
leaving for Ottumwa at 5:30 a.m., 
followed by a Lowenberg truck filled 
with buns and the remainder of the 
bread at 9:30 a.m. 

Detours because of washed-out 
bridges and roads increased the ac- 
tual Waterloo-Ottumwa highway dis- 
tance from 160 to 207 miles. The 
trucks made it in seven hours, one 
way, unloaded, and immediately re- 
turned to Waterloo, arriving by mid- 
afternoon in time for reloading and 
another trip. 

The system worked so well that 
Lowenberg Bakery didn’t miss a 
bake, and on the second day, in- 
creased production from 20,000 to 
22,000 loaves. 

The first emergency Waterloo bake 
was less than 10 hours after the Ot- 
tumwa power and water failure, and 
the first delivery was completed the 
following noon, June 8. 


Decision on Formula 


The formula of the bread in Low- 
enberg’s Mary Jane wrappers was 
Altstadt & Langlas’ Kleen Maid. 

“We decided on that right away, 
to save time and work,” Mr. Fors- 
berg said, “because our formulas 
were very similar. I doubt if the 
folks in Ottumwa could tell the dif- 
ference.” 

Mr. Forsberg arranged quarters for 
the Ottumwa personnel, headed by 


Walter Johnson, production superin- 
tendent, at a leading hotel. 

The Waterloo-baked Ottumwa 
bread was distributed in the flood 
area by city, Navy, Coast Guard and 
State Guard authorities. ; 

Power was restored in Ottumwa 
June 9, but production was expected 
to be delayed two more weeks while 
the city water system was being 
overhauled. The river crested the 
day the power failed. , 

Among the oldest bakeries in Iowa, 
Lowenberg Bakery has been operat- 
ing 72 years, and Altstadt & Langlas 
45 years. Officials of the two firms 
have been friends for more than 40 
years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS MAY BE SITE OF 
1948 AOM CONVENTION 


MINNEAPOLIS — The 1948 con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers will be held May 17-21, 
probably in St. Louis, it was an- 
nounced here following a meeting 
of the organization’s executive com- 
mittee during the annual convention 
June 2-6. 

Heretofore, the executive commit- 
tee decided only upon the place of the 
convention, since the time was set by 
constitutional specification as the 
first week in June of each year. 
That specification was repealed by a 
vote of the members and the execu- 
tive committee was given the author- 
ity to select both time and place. 

Should it be impossible for St. 
Louis hotels to accommodate the 
1948 convention, other cities that had 
invited the organization included 
Buffalo, Omaha and Kansas City. 
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St. Louis Baseball 
Televised by 
Purity Bakeries 


P URITY Bakeries, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, became the first 
baking concern to sponsor television 
broadcasts of major league baseball 
games recently when a_ regular 
schedule of telecasts of the Cardi- 
nals’ and Browns’ games was 
launched over KSD-TV, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch station. Both “Taystee 
Bread” and “Grennan’s Cook Book 
Cakes” are featured in the commer- 
cial portion of the programs. 

The broadcast schedule, KSD-TV ’ 
has announced, calls for three games 
each week to be televised from 
Sportsman’s Park. J. Roy Stockton, 
sports editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, will handle the commen- 
tary accompanying the telecasts. 

Commercial mentions of the spon- 
sor’s product will be kept to a mini- 
mum, according to Young and Rubi- 
can, Inc., advertising agency of Chi- 
cago. A scoreboard, on which Taystee 
Bread and Grennan’s Cook Book 
Cakes will be illustrated, will fur- 
nish the chief commercial mention. 
Occasional “live illustrations” will be 
used. 

The games are being covered by 
two cameras located in a_ special 
“booth” just below the upper deck 
of the grandstand between first base 
and home plate. The remote monitor- 
ing equipment is operated in a Post- 
Dispatch delivery truck parked ad- 
jacent to the playing field. 





Ash Factor 
of Flour 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor 
The Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS—Further support 
—and very convincing support, too— 
of the operative millers’ and cereal 
chemists’ contention that flour ash 
is useless as a yardstick in measur- 
ing flour quality was contained in an 
excellent report of a research proj- 
ect presented on the program of the 
51st annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers here 
June 4 by Frank Wichser, a research 
fellow in the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College. 

Mr. Wichser’s report dealt with 
the relationship of flour particle size 
to the ash and to the protein contents 
of flour. Mr. Wichser found in his 
researches that ash and protein are 
inseparably linked. The low ash 
fraction, he said, was the approxi- 
mately 27% of a straight flour that 
was composed almost entirely of 
starch granules, with very little pro- 
tein. 

It is the protein content, as well 
as protein quality, the scientist point- 
ed out, that determines the loaf vol- 
ume and baking quality of flour. If 
the ash factor is accepted as an index 
of flour quality, Mr. Wichser said, the 
resulting flour will be lower in pro- 
tein content if it is milled to a defi- 
nite ash specification. The lower pro- 
tein content of the flour, he asserted, 
will result in a loaf of lower volume 
and poorer quality. 

The research work reported was 
based upon a new technique in sep- 


Useless as a Measure 


Quality, Research Shows 


arating flour with the use of an air 
elutriation instrument which sep- 
arated a straight flour into 13 well- 
defined fractions. A Ro-Tap sifter 
was used in obtaining the flour from 
which the separations were made. 
All the different fractions were of 
approximately the same density but 
of different size, and a variation in 
the air velocity in the separation de- 
vice made possible the separation of 
the straight flour into 13 well-defined 
fractions. 


Frank W. Wichser 





The flours obtained from air sep- 
aration technique were baked and 
projection slides were used by Mr. 
Wichser in showing the operatives 
the difference in appearance of the 
bread loaves. The finest flour—and 
the lowest ash flour—made the low- 
est scoring loaf of bread, principally 
because of the extremely low protein 
content of the flour. 

The loaves scoring the highest 
were made from the flours having the 
highest ash content and highest pro- 
tein content. Mr. Wichser pointed 
out that those flours were of larger 
particle size and were made up prin- 
cipally of the portion of the endo- 
sperm containing an appreciably 
larger percentage of protein. 

He suggested to the operatives 
that perhaps they were sacrificing 
baking quality for ash content in the 
production of their patent flours and 
suggested that the method had many 
practical applications. The particles 
of smallest size, he repeated, were 
principally starch granules. 

“Thus, the conclusion to be drawn 
to date from this work,’”’ Mr. Wichser 
said, “is that, in accordance with 
R. J. Clark and C. O. Swanson [in an 
article published in The Northwest- 
ern Miller some years ago], the yard- 
stick of the percentage of ash in 
flour must be dropped as a measure 
of flour quality. Until a better yard- 
stick is offered, the protein content 
is shown to be the dominant factor 
influencing flour quality. Ash, of 
course, can tell within limits the 
grade of flour, but little regarding 
its baking quality.” 
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SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, CoL.umMBus, On10 








Back of Siluer Mist— 


1—Sure-fire baking results 
2—Constant high quality 
3—Real?consumer sales appeal 


Siluern Mist Sells! 


SALINA, KANSAS 











EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


‘“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOE 
Established 1874 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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CENTRAL BAG & BuRLAP Co. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, tOWA - NEW YORK 
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CONVENTION EXHIBIT—Joseph L, 
Grahek, sales manager for the Mer- 
chen Scale Feeder division of Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., is shown mak- 
ing the final adjustments on the feed- 
er exhibit at the 5lst- convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
held in Minneapolis June 2-6. With 
Mr. Grahek in the picture is W. W. 
Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan sales 
engineer at Minneapolis. 





NORVELL-WILLIAMS OPENS 
FT. SCOTT, KANSAS, PLANT 


KANSAS CITY —The newly con- 
structed plant of Norvell-Williams, 
Inc., at Ft. Scott, Kansas, has been 
completed and production of the Nor- 
vell sifters and sieves is now under 
way at the new location, W. E. Nor- 
vell, president of the company, an- 
nounced recently. 

The company’s central offices will 
remain at 1320 Main St., Kansas City, 
where the firm’s full line of mil! sup- 
plies will be handled as previously. 
Mr. Norvell will make his headquar- 
ters at the Ft. Scott plant and H. J. 
Holden, vice president of the firm, 
will continue in Kansas City. 

Twice as much floor space will be 
available to the company for pro- 
duction of sifters and sieves at Ft. 
Scott as in the former plant at 4209 
Michigan, Kansas City. ‘The new 


‘building at 3 E. 20th St. is of con- 


crete block construction, providing 
12,000 sq. ft. for manufacturing pur- 
poses and an adjoining warehouse of 
4,000 sq. ft. for storage of materials 
and finished products. 

The company expects to double its 
production of sifters and sieves at the 
new location and speed up rate of 
deliveries. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY A. BRICKHAM HEADS 
LOS ANGELES EXCHANGE 


LOS ANGELES—Harry A. Brick- 

ham, grain broker here, was elected 
president of the Los Angeles Grain 
Exchange at a meeting, June 10. 
’ E. E. Clark, manager of the Sun- 
set Milling & Grain Co., was named 
vice president. John R. Garvey, |ocal 
manager of the Imperial Grain 
Growers, Brawley, Cal., and C. G. 
White were re-elected treasurer and 
secretary, respectively. 

George W. Dingle, president of the 
Geo. W. Dingle Co.,.and Ray Stall- 
wood, grain buyer of the Sperry di- 
vision of General Mills, Inc., were 
elected directors. G. M. McDowell, 
president of the Western Consumers 
Feed Co., Hynes, Cal. and F. E. 
Devendorf, grain dealer here, were 
re-elected directors. 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


/ Millers of Canadian 

{ ht Hard Wheat Flours 

Z “Regal” 

“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 

“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS MEET — Relaxation and 
pleasure was the keynote of the recent mid-year conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bakers Association held at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City. Informal pic- 
tures taken at the meeting are shown above. All iden- 
tifications are left to right. 

No. 1—C. H. Bollinger, Flour Mills of America, Inc., and Harry 
W. Green, Standard Brands, Inc. No. 2—John Byrnes, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., and H. J. Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros. Bakery. 
No. 3—Sol Yaker, National Yeast Co., and Mrs. Yager. No. 4— 
Ralph Herman, General Mills, Inc.; Ed W. Dawson, Brolite Corp., 
and R. C. Woods, General Mills, Inc. 

No. 5—Front row, Jack Wheeler, Bakers Review; Bob Weaver 
and John Di Vincenzo, Commander-Larabee Milling Co. Back 
row, Winston Wade, Sylvania division, American Viscose Co.; T. O. 
Williams, Sylvania division, American Viscose Co.; Lawrence F. 
Orbe, Jr., New Jersey Flour Mills Co.; Robert D. Handley, Sylvania 
division of American Viscose Co., and Walter Clissold, Bakers 


Helper. No. 6—William 8. Hitchings; A. J. Oberg, King Midas Flour 
Mills, and Mrs. Oberg. No. 7—Adolph Jahn, Federal Yeast Co., 
with Mr. and Mrs. George F. Silber, Royers Bakery 

No. 8—A. A. White, Alfred A. White & Co.; John F. Schaible, 
Schaible’s Bakery; Ed Devine, Nashua Gummed & Coated Prod- 
ucts; W. Murray Wilshire, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Albert Pleus, 
Standard Brands, Inc. No. 9—Allen N. Fishel, Fishel’s Bakery; 
A. R. Linn, Standard Brands, Inc.; Lee A. Stureman, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Harry Meissner, Bear Stewart Co.; Kenneth Souser, 
Souser, Schumacker and Taylor, counsel for the association, and 
John C. Haasis, Haasis Bakery. No. 10—F. Moesel, Corn Products 
Refining Co.; Mr. and Mrs. Martin G. Baumann, Baumann’s Retail 
Bakery, and Mr. and Mrs. Fred Weber, Weber’s Bakeries. 

No. 11—Francis Hawkins, secretary of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club; Al R. Erbor, Standard Brands, Inc.; Vernon M. Bush, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; H. J. Bernhardt, Fabricon Products, Inc.; Ed- 
ward Kelly; Martin Mabrey, Fabricon Products, Inc. No. 12—O 
Clelland, Red Star Yeast & Products Co.; Frank Schinkowitz, Hans- 
com Bros., Inc.; William H. Stieffel, Il, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., and Charles Schneider, Hanscom Bros., Inc. No. 13— 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Schulz, Angemeier’s Bakery, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Scherrer, Scherrer’s Bakery. 
























MINNEAPOLIS—George B. Wag- 
ner, entomologist for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., recommended to mill superin- 
tendents that a man be appointed in 
each mill as plant sanitation inspec- 
tor. Mr. Wagner’s suggestion was 
made in an address, “Preventing Con- 
taminants in Flour,” which he de- 
livered at the 51st annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Operative 
Millers, held here June 2-6. 

“The duties of the plant sanitari- 
an,” Mr. Wagner said, “should be 
to keep the mill superintendent in- 
formed on sanitary conditions in a 
similar manner in which the cereal 


Sanitation Inspector for Each Mill 
is Recommendation of Entomologist 


chemist reports to the superintend- 
ent regarding the ash, protein and 
baking qualities of his flours.” 

The entomologist recommended 
that daily records be kept of the in- 
spections and the information passed 
on to the superintendent and to man- 
agement. The superintendent then 
can make his decisions and be in a 
better position to accept the respon- 
sibility for plant sanitation. 

“Monthly records of insect popula- 
tions in each milling machine, dates 
when the machines were spot-fumi- 
gated, dates when accumulations 
were cleaned from the machines by 


vacuum or other housekeeping meth- 
ods, etc., should be kept also,” Mr. 
Wagner stated. 

Such records will permit the de- 
termination of costs of the mill’s in- 
sect control program, it was pointed 
out. The presentation of such cost 
date to mill management “might fa- 
cilitate the securing of newer types 
of machinery which will increase the 
efficiency of plant operation, as well 
as cut down the cost of the sanita- 
tion program,” Mr. Wagner said. 
“Management will readily understand 
and be influenced by such figures,” 
he added. 

The Pillsbury sanitation~ engineer 
also said that the efficiency of vari- 
ous spot fumigants could be evaluat- 
ed if accurate records of insect pop- 
ulations were kept. “The day is past,” 
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he. said, ‘“‘when any reputable insectj- 
cide or fumigant manufacturer wil] 
resent a miller’s records which tend 
to show beyond question of doubt 
the fumigant will not kill insects.” 
More efficient grain cleaning ma- 
chinery must be developed, Mr. Ww ag- 
ner asserted, through co-operation 
of milling engineers, operative mil]- 
ers, mill management, entomologists 
and electrical engineers. “The solu- 
tion of the problem will require the 
combined abilities of all the above- 
mentioned groups and will also re- 
quire much painstaking research. 
I am confident, however, that the 
problem will be solved,” he conc!uded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PILLSBURY TRAVELER 
FINDS BUSINESS GOOD 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


NEW YORK—Generally speaking, 
business conditions in Mexico and 
other Central American countrics are 
good and should continue to be for 
some time, in the opinion of Jo2n H. 
Shoaf of the New York overseas divi- 
sion office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc.,, 
who recently returned from an exten- 
sive tour of the Latin countries. 

“Flour stocks in a couple of the 
countries were being exhausted rap- 
idly, while in one or two spots there 
was a supply on hand to last until 
August,” Mr. Shoaf said. 

“My trip was primarily designed to 
be one of good will, and it was the 
first time in my life that such a plan 
actually came to pass. With restric- 
tions on the exportation of flour, it 
was folly. to think of selling anything. 


“Mexico City I found to be enjoy- 
ing a mild economic crisis and the 
pleasure of shopping in the new 
Sears-Roebuck Department Store. 


Every Mexican that I met, business 
and professional men, millionaires 
and playboys, were all of the same 
opinion regarding their popular Presi- 
dent, Miguel Aleman—that he is the 
man for the job, and will lead Mexi- 
co through a period of ex!ended 


prosperity, development of agricul- 
ture and business, and good govern- 
ment,” Mr. Shoaf continued. 
“Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador 
and Panama are all in excellent con- 
dition. Business is good, merchandise 
from the United States and abroad 
is arriving, drafts are being met 
promptly and the people, though ex- 


erting a bit of buyers’ resistance, are 
spending their money. Nicaragua was 
in the throes of inaugurating its new 
president, Dr. Arugello, when : ar- 


rived, and it was difficult to ascertain 
just what was happening on the usl- 
ness side of the picture. Costa Rica 


I found as picturesque as ever. the 
conversation being almost wholly 
about their coffee crops.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE———~ 


TREASURER, NOT PRESIDENT 

NEW YORK—Ernest B. Keirs‘cad, 
treasurer of the Bakers Club, 
and not president of the club as er- 
roneously reported in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of June 3, was honored 
a buffet and cocktail party at the 
club quarters June 3 along with two 
other charter members of the lub. 
Ernest Hollmuller, president and 
general manager of the John Reber 
Baking Corp., New York, is president 
of the Bakers Club. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FULTON STOCKHOLDERS 
ELECT THREE DIRECTORS 
ATLANTA—At a meeting of the 

stockholders of the Fulton Bag 2 

Cotton Mills at Atlanta May 28, 

following were elected directors of 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


WisDOM 


BIA-CLUTEN 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 



























MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
7 


1016 Baltimore * Kansas City, Mo. 

















The Hallmark 


/ B of Quality 
PERCY KENT $ ; 


BAG COMPANY ,o° 












DIXIE LILY 


A flour without ah equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 


983-35 E nge Bidg., phis, Tenn. 


Se 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND eer yrs co. 











LOCKPORT, N. 

















UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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the company: George L. Brogdon, 
Julius B. Cronheim and Adolph 
Mayer. 

Mr. Brogdon is comptroller of the 
company, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, Mr. Cronheim is manager of 
the St. Louis plant and Mr. Mayer 
is manager at Dallas. These men 
have been associated with the com- 
pany for many years, and the of- 
ficers fee] that their election to the 
board is not only a recognition of 
their accomplishments, but that their 
advice and counsel will be beneficial 
because of their long association with 
the bag business. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Kansas State Alumni 
Hold Annual Reunion 
at AOM Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS—Developments in 
the department of milling industry 
Kansas State College, during the past 
two years, and plans for expanding 
the department’s research and educa- 
tional activities were reviewed for 
graduates of the department and 
their guests who attended the annual 
alumni dinner held here June 2 in 
connection with the 51st convention 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department, told the alumni of 
the establishment of the millers’ ad- 
visory council to advise the school, 
plans for a short course for operative 
millers which may be established in 
the near future, installation of a pilot 
baking plant, and modernization of 
the college’s 130-sack mill. He ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the school’s 
administrative officials for the inter- 
est and support of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the Association 
of Operative Millers. 

Paul L. Dittemore, technical editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, presided 
at the dinner which was attended by 
89 graduates, former students and 
guests. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN RUST PREVENTION 
FUNDS BEFORE SENATE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald G. 
Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust, has been informed that 
the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee in Washington will begin hear- 
ings on the barberry eradication item 
this week. 

Three or four supporters of the 
work from the states interested will 
appear at a special hearing after De- 
partment of Agriculture officials have 
presented their case. The conference 
is seeking an annual federal appro- 
priation of $2 million for the next 
five years to carry on the work of 
barberry eradication. 

The Senate committee is composed 
of the following: 

Sen. C. Wayland Brooks, Illinois, 
chairman; Chan Gurney, South Da- 
kota; Clyde M. Reed, Kansas; Homer 
Ferguson, Michigan; Guy Gordon, 
Oregon; Milton R. Young, North Da- 
kota; Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho; 
Richard B. Russell, Georgia; Carl 
Hayden, Arizona; Millard E. Tydings, 
Maryland; Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming, and Patrick A. McCarron, 
Nevada. 

Mr. Fletcher, in a letter to sup- 
porters of the rust prevention pro- 
gram, suggests that letters to the 
committee members from the indus- 
try would assist the senators in their 
appraisal of the matter. 





SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Quality is the first rule in the pro- 
duction of SUNNY KANSAS 
right from the first step which 





choice wheat selection. In the midst 
of new crop harvest movement, we 


are taking that first step now in pick- 


ing the top quality wheats for storage 
until the day you order SUNNY 
KANSAS. That's why you can 
rely on SUNNY KANSAS all 


the time. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS (CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA 7 KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, ““SENTINEL” 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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SAFEGUARD 





YOUR CAPITAL! 


trends. 


your business. 


70 PINE STREET 




















Intelligent use of the futures markets in 1947 
may help protect your capital against unfavor- 
able fluctuations in the spot markets. You can 
hedge your commitments by buying or selling 
futures in anticipation of unexpected price 


When you hedge in the futures markets, you 
are taking a large degree of speculation out of 


~ We'll be glad to send you a copy of our revised 
booklet on “COMMODITIES” which explains 
this operation and tells you how you can use 
futures contracts to protect your capital. A 
postcard will bring it to you promptly. 


Department W-7 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 92 Cities 
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BARLEY CORN OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


a Git. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














Undjorm Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Western King Fiour__ 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 

















IT's 
BIN 
AGED 
ae 
Flour from this mill comes to you 


fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








FLOURS“yrpie's 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO dstown, ttl 





Wheat Use in Feed 
Still Curbed, May 
End June 30 


Because present market conditions 
have increased feed manufacturers’ 
interest in wheat purchases for feed 
use, a statement of the present sit- 
uation on government wheat controls 
is of interest. 

Under WFO-144, the use of milling 
grades of wheat for feed was pro- 
hibited, except in certain instances 
on the Pacific Coast. Milling grades 
are defined as No. 3 or better or No. 
4 and 5 on test weight only. That 
provision of WFO-144 is still in effect, 
but it now is covered under WFO-141, 
which on March 1, was revised to 
consolidate into one order the re- 
maining effective provisions of 
WFO-66, 141 and 144. 

However, presidential authority to 
issue war food orders expires on 
June 30, 1947, and new pending legis- 
lation contains no legal authority to 
issue domestic control regulations. 
Hence, unless some new piece of 
legislation is enacted, the feed wheat 
use regulations will terminate June 
30. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


CARNATION HEADQUARTERS 
TO MOVE TO LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE—It was announced here 
last week by E. H. Stuart, Carnation 
Co. president, that within the next 
12 months executive offices of the 
Carnation Co. and its subsidiary, Al- 
bers Milling Co., will be consolidated 
at Los Angeles. 

At the present time the Carnation 
headquarters are at Milwaukee, hav- 
ing moved there from Seattle in 
1932, and the Albers headquarters 
are at Seattle. The move to Los 
Angeles was decided at a directors’ 
meeting in Chicago recently. 

A site has been purchased on Wil- 
shire Boulevard in the California city, 
and a building will be erected there 
to house the consolidated offices. No 
personnel of the local Albers mill will 
be affected by the change, but at 
least part of the personnel of the Al- 
bers executive offices in the Stuart 
Building here will be transferred. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONNECTICUT SALES TAX 
GOES INTO EFFECT JULY 1 


HARTFORD, CONN.—A 3% gross 
sales and use tax, estimated to yield 
$26,000,000 a year, will go into effect 
July 1 in Connecticut under a bill en- 
acted by the state legislature and 
signed into law May 29 by Gov. 
James L. McConaughy. 

Written to remain in effect four 
years, the measure imposed a tax on 
sales of “tangible personal property” 
with certain exceptions, including 
food for home consumption, children’s 
clothing, rent, utility bills, raw ma- 
terials of manufacturing, fuels for 
domestic use, newspapers, medicine 
on prescription and personal services. 

The tax, which will be collected 
quarterly from retailers, will be 
passed on to consumers. It will range 
from 1¢ on items costing 13@35¢ to 
3¢ on items from 71¢. 

Revenue from the new tax will be 
used to finance soldiers’ bonus bond 
repayments, increased state educa- 
tional aid, old age assistance pro- 
grams and other state services. 
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OOCCCO'OS 


— SINCE 1877 — 


White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 











PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


* 


For quality of product, 
for consumer satisfac- 
tion and for merchan- 
dising help, there is no 
better flour for the 
distributor than 


SNOBUDD Y 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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WASHINGTON—Section 4 of HR- 
42, an amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency act of 1938, 
gs been stricken from that meas- 
ye by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee in a favorable report on the 
measure as a Whole. This particular 

ase of the proposed legislation 
yolld have brought all farm com- 
modities and products under the po- 
tential coverage of marketing agree- 
ments and orders. Grain industry 
representatives appeared here in op- 
position to this part of the proposal. 


Prices May Exceed Parity 


However, two other aspects of the 
pill, as favorably reported by the 
committee, should cause more than 
passing comment. First, the bill as 
reported to the House, provides that 
marketing agreements and orders can 
remain operative after the price of 
the agricultural commodity has 
reached parity. Under the AAA act 
of 1938, marketing agreements and 
orders were automatically suspend- 
ed when the price of a commodity 
attained parity. 

When the measure was originally 
introduced by Rep. Clifford Hope 
(R., Kansas), House Agriculture Com- 


mittee chairman, he told The North- . 


western Miller that he considered this 
aspect of the bill one of its more im- 
portant features. He stated at that 
time that he saw no reason why mar- 
keting economies which had been de- 
veloped under marketing agreements 
should be suspended solely because 
the price of a commodity reached 
parity and the producers compelled 
to forego benefits which had been 
produced in the marketing system. 


Soybeans Remain 


The second feature of HR-452 as 
reported is the revelation that under 
the terms of the present law, and 
continued in the present proposed 
amendment, soybeans and their prod- 
ucts are subject to marketing agree- 
ments and orders. Originally, when 
this law was passed, the importance 
of the soybean crop was unimportant 
4% compared with its position in the 
agricultural and total economy since 
that time. 

There is a feeling among House Ag- 
‘cultural Committee members that 
soybeans and their products should 
be eliminated from the marketing 
agreement and order coverage for the 
same reasons that the committee 
used in removing other national 
rops, such as wheat, corn, cotton 
and others. 


Marketing Controls Possible 


Under the terms of the law as it 
now stands and as the proposed 
amendment provides, processors of 
Soybeans, such as feed manufacturers 
and oil extractors, would be subject 
. use, quality and quantity restric- 
: nr if, upon a vote of two thirds of 

e Producers and 51% of the han- 
lers, it was decided that such re- 
strictions should be imposed. 

It is understood that members of 
rip. intend to ask the House 
: strike out soybeans from the mar- 
eting agreement and order cover- 
a when and if the measure reaches 
a floor for consideration. There 

Some doubt that it will reach the 
oor at this session of Congress, ob- 
Servers believe. 

F Similar legislation has been intro- 
ced in the Senate by Sen. Arthur 
r (R., Kansas), but has not 
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Marketing Agreements on Wheat 
Stricken From New AAA Measure 


come up before the Senate Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee for 
hearings. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








R. E. WHITWORTH NAMED 
TO CARGILL FEED POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—A. S. Cargill, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Cargill, Inc., 
announces the appointment of R. E. 


Whitworth, president of Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., to take charge of the feed 
operations of Cargill, Inc. 

He succeeds Fred M. Seed, vice 
president and director, who has been 
promoted to take charge of the co- 
ordination and administration of the 
company’s branch offices, plants and 
transportation facilities. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL BUILDING PLANNED 


BLOOMINGTON — The Snooks’ 
feed mill here is planning the con- 
struction of a $40,000 mill building, 
according to Clayton M. Snook, own- 
er. The mill will have a concrete 
basement, a drive-in on the first floor, 
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and milling and mixing equipment 
and bins, with room to install seed 
cleaning and treating equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JACOB J. EWING, RETIRED 
MILLING FIRM HEAD, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Jacob O. Ewing, 
75, one of the founders of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis 
and Cannon Falls, Minn., and presi- 
dent of the company up to the time 
of his retirement, died last week at 
the home of his. son in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. Burial was June 16 in 
Minneapolis. 
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No denying the fact that individually we are insig- 
nificant. But collectively we wheat lads play a lead- 
ing role in feeding the world. We’re linked to pros- 
perity, too—down through the ages nations have 
prospered when we prospered. 


But my family really went to town when our fore- 
bears settled in the Middlewest and West. Those 


North Dakota co nnesot 3 





American wheat farmers possess a canny ability for 
raising us to plump, solid maturity. Their slogan 
seems to be “Healthy wheat means a heavy yield.” 
Why, last year the Chicago and North Western 
alone carried 43,971,000 bushels of us to market. 
And that, gentlemen, “ain’t hay”—it’s WHEAT, 
the Staff of Life! 

* * x * * * * * * 
Significantly, “North Western’s” first shipment, back in 
1848, was a load of wheat. Ever since that far-distant 
day we've specialized in transporting grains. Not only 
wheat but corn, oats, rye and barley as well. 


Our representative will be glad to discuss your ship- 
ping problems with you. No obligation, of course, 
and you'll find him well informed. 


CHICAGO and 


NORTH WESTERN 
SYSTEM 
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GOOD SAMARITAN—When H. G. L. 
Strange of the Searle Grain Co., Win- 
nipeg, came back from his recent 
tour of Europe and the British Isles, 
in the course of which he observed 
and reported upon the International 
Wheat Conference for his company 
and for readers of The Northwestern 
Miller, he was lacking in eight pounds 
of personal avoirdupois. Part of his 
loss doubtless was due to the rapid 
pace of his journey, but another part 
was traceable to the attenuated diet 
of the British people to which it was 
necessary for him to conform. 

Now he is on two new crusades— 
one to work up public opinion in 
Canada and the U. S. in favor of 
another loan to Britain on easy terms, 
“so that our great market there for 
wheat, flour and other things may 
become re-established,” and the other 
to try to persuade individual families 
in the U. S. and Canada to send a 
parcel of good food occasionally to 
designated individual British families 
that are known to be suffering from 
want. 

“The expense,” he points out, 
“would be very slight, and a small 
parcel of food sent now and again 
would certainly bring a ray of sun- 
shine into the lives of the members of 
a family that otherwise would be 
drab, sad and desolate.” 

Mr. Strange will respond instantly 
to requests for names of such fam- 
ilies. He may be addressed at 365 
Grain Exchange Building, Winnipeg. 
In the Searle company’s trade bulle- 
tin he recently had this to say of the 
situation in Britain: 

“The energy, both mental and 
physical, of the British people has 
become greatly impaired. I was my- 
self shocked to observe the condition 
of the British people on the one hand, 
with that of Canadians, Americans 
and Danish on the other, which lat- 
ter peoples enjoy an ample and va- 
ried diet; unquestionably, I conclud- 
ed, the British people are suffering 
from severe malnutrition. Their faces 
are heavily lined, they look older 
than their ages, they walk on their 
heels instead of on their toes and 
they seem incapable of doing a really 
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good day’s work. Humor and laugh- 
ter are no longer heard, gaiety no 
longer seen. On all sides people told 
me, ‘I am as tired when I get up in 
the morning as when I go to bed.’ 
Their present diet is grim, grey, mo- 
notonous, unpalatable, insufficient 
and lacking in minerals and vita- 
mins, and what is available to them 
is only purchasable by the women of 
Britain after they stand in long 
queues, sometimes for hours and 
often in the rain. A depressing situa- 
tion indeed.” 
e® @ ®@ 


Neatly paraphrasing a well known 
book title, the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, under the caption “The 
Egg and Why,” suggests a way to 
dispose of some 36,000,000 Ib. of 
dried eggs remaining from the Unit- 
ed States government's dried _egg 
price support program. Why not 
use them for foreign relief? Expen- 
sive, of course, but we've already 
paid for these eggs—some $44,280,- 
000, in fact. “Fortunately,” com- 
ments the J. of C., “the gold-plated 
support program doesn’t take in 
pheasant, quail or woodcock sous 
cloche, or the fancy leftovers in the 
agriculture department’s cupboard 
would be even more fantastic.” 


Have you ever noticed the seal 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture? The plow is a left-hand 
plow. And here’s the story behind 
it, still not completely solved: Secre- 
tary J. Sterling Morton ordered the 
seal made in 1895, specifying that a 
plow should be part of the design. 
That’s all. Two possible explanations 
that have been offered are that in the 
nineties, most farmers in Virginia 
and Maryland—near the District of 
Columbia—still used left-hand plows. 
Or, the artist may simply have been 
indifferent about such details—like 
the artists who put the milker on 
the wrong side of a cow! 


* * * 
When Two Gentlemen 


Disagree 


A RECENT news item in the col- 
umns of this paper about the 
death, at the age of 80 years, of 
Philetus H. Holt, long head of Holt 
& Co., New York flour merchants, 
founded by Mr. Holt’s grandfather 
in 1804, recalls to mind a pleasant 
incident of a score or more years ago. 

At that time Louis S. Mohr was 
head of the Zenith Milling Co. of 


Kansas City, a concern dating from 
the 1880’s and with a long record 
of fair and rather straightlaced busi- 
ness conduct. At the time of the 
incident referred to Mr. Mohr, recent- 
ly returned from a trip to New York, 
came into our office to visit and in 
the course of the chat told us of the 
first business dissention that ever 
had occurred between his company 
and Holt & Co. in the course of many 
years of trading in many scores of 
thousands of barrels of flour. 

As he told the story, the purchase 
and sale of a substantial quantity 
of flour, perhaps 10,000 or 15,000 
bbl., had been arranged by exchange 
of telegrams, each party to the trans- 
action apparently having overlooked 
mail confirmation because it never 
had seemed necessary when honest 
gentlemen traded with one another. 
Unhappily, however, it turned out 
later that Mr. Mohr thought he had 
booked the order and Mr. Holt had 
no record or recollection of having 
done so. After some courteous cor- 
respondence, it was agreed that the 
order should be filled and that ad- 
justment to the market price should 
be arrived at on the occasion of Mr. 
Mohr’s next visit to New York. 

So, when Mr. Mohr arrived at Mr. 
Holt’s office and greetings had been 
exchanged, it was agreed to discuss 
the subject with a view to adjust- 
ment. As Mr. Mohr told the story, 
he outlined to Mr. Holt how he re- 
garded the situation, concluding with 
the statement that he was abso- 
lutely convinced that he was right 
and further that he felt quite sure 
Mr. Holt was equally convinced that 


June 


he was right beyond all pera 
which being the case he 
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dventure, 
proposed 


to give Mr. Holt his company’s check 


for half the amount in con 
approximately $5,000, and the 


then go along as before, 
Mr. Holt’s reply was: 


“Mr. Mohr, we have done 


with you for many years 


forward to doing so for ma 
more, and I wouldn’t touch 
of your money. The inciden 


gotten.” 
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Wild turkey was so very 


in the early 19th centur: 


America that was west oi 


leghanies, that the pioneer: 


poultry instead of bread \ 
venison and other meats. 


Contemplatin: 


Fields 


The fields of fallow edge tl 
wheat, 

Brown beside the green « 
yield— 

A sweep of contrast where 
meet 


In rolling acres of the fertiic 


The mighty barn, and glear 
and shed 

Break the vastness with a 
white. 

With visions of the har\ 
ahead, 

The hope is strong; the ! 
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‘“Readin’ the ads in a big magazine an evenin 


back,” 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Rolle: 
“all the smart slogans that folks had thought up kin 
minded me of the time when Young Bill got stean 


over a idea he’d though 






put on our sacks ‘Fetchit’ 
—the Ridge Ridin’ Flour.’ 
we'd got it done it looked 
purty but in hardly no time all 
hell broke loose with the folk: 
in the lowlands gettin’ thei: 
out of joint on account 
slighted them and the pe: up 
in the knobs het up thinkin 


we'd made ’em out to 


billies spoilin’ for trouble. 


We quit it soon’s we cot 


I couldn’t help but wonder a mite if some of these ne\ 
ioned slogan thinkers-up might change their minds 


we done.” 
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ENDLESS PATERNALISMP 


HARING in the at least dubious wisdom of es- 

tablishing the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as a permanent bureaucratic overlord to super- 
yise agriculture and its products from field to ta- 
ble is the proposal made by President Truman to 
Congress to give permanence to the federal hous- 
ing program, which, like the CCC, was established 
as an “emergency” device. No fault can be found 
with the President’s plan to consolidate under a 
single authority the present thirteen agencies, 
each wastefully and ineffectively fumbling with 
the federal housing program according to its own 
pet ideas. 

But to keep the government’s fingers from now 
until) doomsday in the real estate and loan busi- 
ness, not only in competition with long-established 
private building enterprise, which has made the 
people the best housed in the entire world, but to 
handicap that enterprise by unintelligent and too 
often politically directed competition can mean 
nothing but ultimate disaster to the nation’s pres- 
ent home owners and to those who have both the 
ambition and the clear right to own their own 
homes as they gain them by their own honesty, 
industry and thrift. 

It already is perfectly clear that a substantial 
proportion of the houses built and sold by govern- 
ment, chiefly to veterans, never can and never will 
be paid for, for the quite simple reason that their 
titular owners, by contracting to buy houses with 
virtually no initial payment, assumed obligations 
wholly beyond their present or reasonably pro- 
spective future means. Indeed, the record of de- 
faulis‘to date suggests that any federal agency 
taking over the over-all housing assignment will 
have sooner or later to set up a salvage depart- 
ment comparable with the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, whose handling of the aftermath of war 
already, with as few facts as possible revealed to 
the public, already threatens to become a nation- 
al scandal. 

We chanced to have been in a position to get 
a near view of the housing shortage in our own 
community and to witness the contrast between 
the plans and progress of real estate sub-dividers 
and home builders as contrasted with the puny ef- 
forts of the many who have sought to aid in cre- 
ating homes chiefly by plans to sponge off the gov- 
ernment. Today the air rings, so far as labor 
troubles permit, with the sound of hammer and 
saw, all in the building of houses rather than in 
devising schemes to “get the government to do it.” 
The housing shortage exists as a lamentable fact, 
but the housing “emergency” to be solved by the 
enactment of more law exists only in Washington. 


TWO SHOES ON SAME FOOT 
T HERE is an interesting contrast between the 

President’s request to the Congress to make 
perpetual the scheme to exercise bureaucratic 
direction and full federal financing of the home 
building program and his recent letter to Mr. 
Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
pleading for continuing controls over installment 
buying of household goods. 

While there undoubtedly is sound reason, both 
in the national and in the individual interest, in 
curbing the disposition of millions of improvident 
People to get hopelessly involved in debt through 
the purchase of ‘automobiles, refrigerators and 
every kind of household goods, there seems to be 
nothing remotely resembling logic between put- 
ting restraints on such reckless buying while, 
through another medium, insuring virtually full 
Cost loans on frightfully overpriced houses “with 
forty years to pay.” It is perfectly obvious that 
Within a few years such houses will not sell, at 
best, for more than half their. present sale price 
With equivalent loss to the federal treasury and 


’ Probable disaster to the purchasers. 


On the other hand things usually regarded as 
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“installment goods” are, while overpriced as com- 
pared with prewar, fairly reasonable value to 
the purchaser needing them. In any case the 
amount involved is small and, even in the case 
of payment defaults, the salvage to the vender 
considerable and represents only a trading loss. 
The foolish people who buy these things beyond 
their means and the merchants who take a cal- 
culated risk are the sole sufferers. 

Not so with the scores of thousands of people 
who are over-persuaded by government expediters 
and their missionaries in the building and loan 
business to contract to pay $6,000 to $8,000 for a 
$3,000 or $4,000 cottage with virtually no down 
payment and “monthly installments less than 
rent.” These people to the number of scores of 
thousands are quite simply deceived by “the stuff 
that dreams are made of’ and the government 
itself is, with all good intention, guilty of gross 
deceit. It is quite incidentally worth mentioning 
that most of the buyers of these dream homes 
will not be able to live in them in the comfort 
which they hope for without minimum down pay- 
ments and endless installments on the numberless 
things required for their equipment. 

It is on all accounts desirable, as the Presi- 
dent proposes, to continue restrictions on install- 
ment plan credits. But it is even more desirable, 
indeed highly essential, that the government it- 
self cease to be the first offender in inviting 
disaster by facilitating the sale of houses at 
incredible prices and binding the purchaser, not 
to a few months of obligation to a merchant, 
but to endless servitude to a “government in- 
sured” mortgage. 

ee @ 


BUT WHAT ABOUT AMERICAP 


OST recent reports from John Cipperly, our 

correspondent at Washington, suggest that 
not only are American flour exports in the new 
crop year likely to be reduced to one half those 
of wheat but that the Department of State is 
considering an increase in the proportion of 80 
per cent extraction flour in the total flour allot- 
ment. He further intimates that certain govern- 
ment officials would like to have the troublesome 
“WFO-144” restored so that the government 
could exercise further over-all control of all dis- 
positions of wheat and its products, as ih the 
war years. 

Apparently all of this planning for extended 
controls reflects in considerable degree the pref- 
erences of the International Emergency Food 
Council and, perhaps even more importantly, the 
desire of the Department of State to use our 
food controls, specifically over breadstuffs, as in 
some sense an economic weapon and possibly 
more directly for restoration and rehabilitation 
of European industry rather than merely to sup- 
ply maximum quantities of foods on a purely 
humanitarian basis. 

Quite literally, this means decision by the 
government, primarily by the Department of 
State, as to where wheat should be converted 
into flour and feed—in Europe and perhaps also 
in Latin-America—or by American millers em- 
ploying American labor and reserving the feed 
for use in our own livestock and poultry produc- 
tion, where need for it continues to be great. 
Just what ability or how much right the Depart- 
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ment of State—concerned primarily with inter- 
national political relationships—has to sit in judg- 
ment on this most important economic question 
surely is at least debatable. 

The American milling industry has within the 
past several years well demonstrated its ability 
to supply flour not only for all domestic require- 
ments but also to produce many millions of sacks 
for shipment overseas. Not only have all require- 
ments been met but shipments have been prompt, 
less shipping space has been required and the 
product has arrived ready to supply pressing 
needs, aS compared with the inevitable delays 
involved in processing in foreign mills, in many 
nations insufficient for requirements. 

We know of no desire by American millers 
actually to increase the percentage of flour rela- 
tive to wheat in our foreign breadstuffs ship- 
ments. But we do know that members of the 
industry feel that they have a clear right to 
process wheat into flour and feeds within the 
limits of their capacity. It is all very well to 
devote ourselves within reason to restoration and 
rehabilitation of industry in the broken nations 
of Europe and other places in the world. Yet 
this assuredly does not mean that .we have any 
duty to decrease the production of our own in- 
dustry, in this instance our flour mills, in order 
that the flour mills of deficiency countries may 
earn greater profits. This latter point is, inciden- 
tally, well demonstrated by the handsome profits 
made by the great British milling concerns as 
revealed by their recent statements. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and Washington 
representative of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, recently filed with the Department of Agri- 
culture a statement to the effect that a general 
program of shipping largely 80 per cent extraction 
flour abroad would seriously affect small single- 
unit millers who could not readily shift from norm- 
al domestic quality flour production to the higher 
extraction flour. This obviously was quite to the 
point as applying to this particular government 
action. Yet, the greater problem is that of the 
unfairness to all millers of every size if the per- 
centage of flour in the total of wheat and its 
products in the general program should be ma- 
terially reduced. This could only be primarily 
for the restoration of the European milling 
industry. 

It is our own horseback opinion that the time 
to state the case of the American milling industry 
to the Department of State or any other agency 
of government likely to have a hand in this 
major decision is now before any definite policy 
is decided upon. 

@®e@ °@ 


A HELPFUL IDEA 


# Snga frequently quoted paragraphs containing 
a pied line of jumbled letters, such as “etaoin 
shrdlu,” which the linotype operator generally 
uses to fill his line when he makes an error, do 
not usually strike us as funny. But we did note 
one in our favorite newspaper that appealed to 
us not only as funny but enlightening. It was in 
the story of President Truman’s message to the 
Congress accompanying his signature of the Portal 
Pay Bill, and quoted the President as follows: 

“Current wage negotiations can proceed more 
readily to a satisfactory conclusion and business- 
men will be able to plan with assurance for full 
production and price reductions. 
c-BM-jc-—tl--jTrot’nofri-ru ET E 

“This will be of real value to labor and man- 
agement in the maintenance of a continued high 
level of employment.” 

It struck us that the pied line not only added 
something quite worth while to opinion on the 
subject discussed but fitted perfectly into the pic- 
ture of the vast confusion at Washington. As to 
whether, to use a mild pun, it will be “of real 
value to labor and management,” that will, of 
course, only be revealed by events. 
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SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT 


CONDITIONS REMAIN GOOD 


Floods and Storms Cause Local Damage, But Over-all 
Prospects Hold Up Well—Some Freeze Effects 
Showing in Kansas—Montana Gets Rain 


Progress of spring and winter 
wheat continues excellent generally, 
except for local flooding and wash- 
ing in sections of the Mississippi and 
Missouri River valleys. In Texas, the 
harvest of wheat is more than half 
completed in the north central part 
and is about to begin in the south- 
ern portions of the high plains. Good 
progress in harvesting is reported in 
Oklahoma. Rains in the Pacific 
Northwest, including Montana, great- 
ly benefited wheat, which responded 
favorably on the heavier soil. Wheat 
on poor, light soil in that area showed 
little improvement. Flood damage in 
Iowa and Missouri caused heavy dam- 
age to corn and with the season so 
late, all hopes for production similar 
to last year have been eliminated. 
Detailed comment on crops by states 
follows: 


Freeze Damage Appearing 


Kansas—The winter wheat crop de- 
veloped satisfactorily during the past 
week. An increasing amount of dam- 
age from the May 29 freeze is appear- 
ing in fields in north central coun- 
ties, but the full extent is not yet 
determined. Many fields in the 
southern areas of the state are show- 
ing light infection of leaf rust, but it 
is doubtful if this will cause material 
damage to the crop at this late date. 


Hail damage occurred in_ several 
counties and some wheat has lodged, 
however, this damage is confined to 
local areas. 

Nebraska — Spotted damage _ to 
wheat from the freeze is reported, 
mostly in some of the panhandle 
counties. So far, it appears the dam- 
age will not be material. Rye, headed 
at the time of the freeze suffered 
greater damage, one county report- 
ing 80% useful only for hay, and 
others plowing up rye fields for corn. 
No reports were received from north 
central Nebraska where most of the 
rye is grown. A little damage to 
oats and barley was reported, but 
not material. A heavy snow caused 
much small grain to lodge, but most 
of it came up soon after the snow 
melted. In areas where the rainfall 
has been so heavy, considerable wheat 
lodged and some of it may not rise. 

Oklahoma—Wheat remains in good 
condition and matured rapidly dur- 
ing the week due to favorable weath- 
er. Harvesting operations were be- 
ing rushed in southwestern areas. 
Harvesting is about half over in 
Tillman County. Combining of early 
varieties is in progress in other areas 
and will reach a peak by the end 
of the week. Harvest of late varie- 
ties is general. 

Montana — Crops showed definite 


response to beneficial rains and the 
topsoil moisture situation has greatly 
improved: Growing conditions have 
been ideal in most parts of the state. 
Winter wheat in Pondera County 
was set back by frost, but beneficial 
rains and warmer weather started 
secondary growth. In Dawson Coun- 
ty it will be necessary to reseed some 
flax fields. Frost in Cascade County 
did severe damage to alfalfa and 
grain fields, leaving some grain fields 
entirely brown. 

South Dakota—Fall sown grains 
are moving steadily forward toward 
maturity with much rye in the east- 
ern half now in the heading stage. 
Spring grains are advancing despite 
the setback due to the unusually low 
temperatures in May. A few widely 
scattered reports from the eastern 
section state cutworms and wire- 
worms are still working in some of 
the grain fields. 

Central States—Indiana wheat is 
in good to very good condition, with 
heading quite general. Wheat in the 
Ohio Valley is heading or headed, but 
rust is reported in some sections and 
Hessian fly is making its appearance 
in a few districts. Barley and rye are 
headed with some ripening in Ken- 
tucky. 

Colorado— An expected bumper 
wheat crop from the productive area 
east of Sterling was cut into heavily 
the past week by a tornado which 
destroyed a 29-mile long strip of 
farmland in the heaviest wheat area. 
Heavy hail accompanied the twister 
and caused much additional damage. 


Canadian Crops Improve 


The Dominion Bureau: of Statis- 
tics reports that crop conditions have 
improved over the prairie provinces 
during the last week, with rains gen- 
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eral and temperatures rising toward 
or slightly above normal. Crops are 
from 10 days to two weeks later than 
normal, increasing the hazard of 
frost damage in the fall. A period 
of warmer weather in the immediate 
future would hasten growth and fur- 
ther improve prospects. Damage 
from insect pests has not been sig- 
nificant to date. In some sections 
of the eastern provinces new seced- 
ing has been necessary when heavy 
rains washed seeds to the surface, 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


MEADE HARRIS APPOINTED 
TO HEAD W&T LABORATORY 


CHICAGO — Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., agent for Novadel-Agene 
Corp., announces the appointment of 
Meade Harris as director of the Chi- 
cago laboratory of the company’s 
flour service division. The annotince- 
ment was made by R. M. Finch, di- 
rector of the division. 

Mr. Harris obtained his master’s 
degree from Kansas State College 
in 1940 and has been associated with 
Wallace & Tiernan since that ‘ime, 
except for a period of approximately 
four years in the Navy. He jvined 
the service in September, 1942 and 
returned after serving with distinc- 
tion in June of 1946. 

Since his return, Mr. Harris has 
been responsible for various piases 
of the laboratory’s work on flour ma- 
turing, bleaching and enriching prob- 
lems. With his background of tech- 
nical training and practical experi- 
ence, it is anticipated that he will 
capably guide the laboratory part 
of the flour service division’s work in 
assisting millers on flour processing. 
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tion—preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 
outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located 
...in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, 
official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 


SIMPSON -ROMEISER-EVANS GRAIN CO., sALINA, KANSAS 





Land 
of 
Quality 
Wheat! 


HE finest hard win- 
ter wheats of the na- 
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Bankrupt Feed Mill Awarded — 
to Surprise’ Bidder by Court 


A surprise that bordered on the 
sensational occurred in the federal 
district court for western Wisconsin 
on June 12, when Judge Baldwin, sit- 
ting at La Crosse, confirmed the sale 
of properties formerly owned by the 
Northwestern Distributing Co., Col- 
by, Wis., to S. J. Miller, Marshfield, 
Wis. 

The surprise element came from 
the fact that it had been announced 
three weeks ago that the properties 
had been purchased by Allied Mills, 
Inc, Chicago, in a deal negotiated 
between that company and the trus- 
tee and creditors’ committee for the 
bankrupt concern. This deal was, of 
course, subject to the approval of 
the court, but this was regarded as 
a technicality inasmuch as Allied 
Mills had been the only bidder for 
the properties as a whole on May 15, 
which had been announced as the 
deadline for accepting bids, 

As it turned out, however, the trus- 
tee and the committee had asked and 
been granted a recess after the dead- 
line in an effort to persuade Allied 
Mills to increase its original bid, 
which was $300,000. When this at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, the negotia- 
tors recommended that the bid be 
accepted. 

When the matter came _ before 
Judge Baldwin on June 12 for final 
disposition, Mr. Miller and his at- 
torney appeared before the court and 
petitioned that, because of the recess, 
the bidding had not been closed. He 
submitted a bid of $315,000 for all 
of the real estate and fixed assets, 
with a few minor exceptions. Repre- 


sentatives of Allied Mills declined to 
increase that firm’s bid, and the court 
confirmed the sale to Mr. Miller, after 
the creditors’ committee had an- 
nounced that, under the circum- 
stances, it would withdraw all rec- 
ommendations and leave the decision 
to the court. 

Payment for the property was made 
in full by cashier’s checks to the 
court. The property excluded from 
the sale to Mr. Miller was valued 
at $13,000, which would bring the 
total amount recovered from real 
estate and fixed assets to $328,000. 
In addition, about $200,000 had been 
recovered by the creditors’ commit- 
tee from sale of inventories. The 
bankrupt firm’s assets were placed at 
$730,309 on March 19, 1947. 

Northwestern Distributing Co.’s 
principal plant was a modern feed 
mill of about 500 tons’ capacity at 
Colby. It also owned smaller plants 
at six other Wisconsin points. 

Mr. Miller is in the cheese business 
in Marshfield, and has never been en- 
gaged in the feed business. Shortly 
after his purchase, he announced that 
he planned to lease the property, and 
that a further statement of its op- 
erations would be made soon. 
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ALABAMA MEASURE WOULD 
EXEMPT FEED FROM TAX 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Feed and 
baby chicks would be exempted from 
the state sales tax under a bill in- 
troduced June 3 in the Alabama 
legislature by Sen. R. G. Kendall, Jr., 
Conecuh. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 











7 ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D tic Trade Solicited 








Member Millers’ National Federation 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ‘and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
.GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





La Grange Flours .. : 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri | 








est 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Old Crop Bread Grain Scarcity 
Severe; New U.S. Wheat Awaited 


TORONTO—In its monthly review 
of the world wheat situation the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics predicted 
that world bread grain stocks are 
due to reach a generally low ebb 
within the next few weeks and that 
this situation is similar to that exist- 
ing at this time last year, when ex- 
porting countries were bending all 
efforts toward averting famine in the 
wartorn areas of Europe and Asia. 
The review said that the pressure on 
supplies cannot be greatly relieved 
until new United States wheat 
reaches the deficit areas, although 
some relief might be afforded if Ar- 
gentina was able to step up its cur- 
rently low rate of shipment. 

The International Emergency Food 
Council reported grain stocks in the 
importing nations now afe lower 
than they were at this time last year. 
Reductions in bread rations of some 
countries already have occurred and 
further cuts are probable in Sweden, 
Denmark and Czechoslovakia. Cereal 


imports of 8 million tons between 
now and September will be required 
to maintain rations at last winter’s 
level. 

Both the United States and Canada 
are working against time to meet 
their overseas commitments. The 
transportation difficulties experienced 
in Canada earlier in the year have 
eased considerably and clearances of 
wheat and flour during the weeks 
ended May 16 and May 23 exceeded 
6 million bushels a week. 

Exports of Canadian wheat and 
flour in terms of wheat amounted to 
approximately 15,300,000 bu. during 
March bringing the total for the 
first nine months of the year to 155,- 
900,000 bu., against 283,200,000 last 
year. An estimated 159,800,000 bu. 
remained May 1 for export or carry- 
over at the end of the crop year, 
compared with 120,400,000 on the 
same date last year. Since May 1 the 
rate of export has increased substan- 
tially. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Spillers, Ltd., Holds 60th Annual 


Meeting; New Chairman Announced 


LONDON — The 10th annual gen- 
eral meeting of Spillers, Ltd., London, 
one of the three large British milling 
groups, was held here May 30. 

Sir Malcolm A. Robertson presided, 
announcing that it was the last time 
he would do so as he was due to 
retire next September under the age 
limit prescribed in the articles of 
association of their company. He said 
it has been a great privilege and 
pleasure to him to act as the com- 
pany’s chairman for the last 17 years, 
and he expressed his gratitude to the 
stockholders, his colleagues on the 
board, the managers, staff and others 
for their continued and wholehearted 
support throughout that period. 

He announced that Arthur Whit- 
taker, a member of the board of di- 
rectors who has been connected with 
the company for many years, would 
succeed him as chairman, having been 
invited unanimously by the board to 
accept the position. 


Board Invitation 


He also announced that an invita- 
tion had been extended to Humphrey 
B. Vernon, M.C., present general man- 
ager for the company of the north- 
west area, to join the board next 
fall. Sir Norman Vernon and Wilfred 
D. Vernon have been appointed man- 
aging directors during the year, Mr. 
Hosegood and Mr. Whittaker, execu- 
tive directors, and Sir Archibald 
Forbes, finance director, but at the 
request of the government the com- 
pany had agreed to release Sir Archi- 
bald to become first chairman of the 
Iron and Steel Board, an organiza- 
tion set up by agreement between 


the government and the industry. 

Sir Malcolm said that he and his 
colleagues felt proud that one of their 
board had been chosen for this im- 
portant task and also that Wilfred 
D. Vernon had been elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
British & Irish Millers, to take office 
in June. 


Consolidated Accounts 


Referring to the accounts for the 
year ending Jan. 31, 1947, he said 
that on this occasion they presented 
to the stockholders, in addition to the 
usual accounts of the company, con- 
solidated accounts of the parent com- 
pany and the subsidiaries. Both sets 
of accounts were still approximate in 
the sense that the flour milling op- 
erations carried on under government 
control are still subject to final 
agreement with the Ministry of Food. 

The fixed operating assets of the 
parent company stand at £2,432,000 
($12,160,000 at par) and those of the 
group as a whole at £3,503,000 ($17,- 
515,000 at par), in both cases after 
providing for depreciation and obso- 
lescence but before making any ad- 
justment for war damage. Their re- 
placement value would be consider- 
ably higher today, and the mounting 
cost of capital construction is a ma- 
terial significance, since the replace- 
ment of these assets is, in the ulti- 
mate, essential to the continuity of 
operations. 

The directors concluded that fur- 
ther account must be taken of the in- 
creased level of capital cost in pro- 
viding for depreciation and obsoles- 
cence. Accordingly, the annual pro- 


visions in the accounts of the parent 
company have been increased from 
£200,000 ($1,000,000) to £275,000 ($1,- 
375,000). Moreover, the directors em- 
phasized that not only this factor, 
but the whole question of trading 
margins must be reviewed in relation- 
ship to the general rise in price levels 
and the additional capital which will 
have to be employed to maintain the 
same scale of operations. 


Proud of Record 


Having further referred in detail to 
the company’s accounts, Sir Mal- 
colm said he thought the company 
could well be proud of its record of 
service both in peace and in war. 

“Today,” he said, “we labor under 
the anxieties deriving from the eco- 
nomic consequences of the war, not 
least of which is the inevitable frus- 
tration of enterprise resulting from 
shortages of manpower, materials 
and foreign exchange, and all the 
resulting need of their rationing by 
government. : 

“The milling industry still con- 
tinues to operate under control, and 
this will remain in being at least until 
1948. This is inescapable under cur- 
rent conditions, but your directors 
will continue to press for its relaxa- 
tion at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, as we remain convinced that 
this industry can only be operated 
economically and efficiently in the 
long term by the restoration of free 
markets and a return to trading un- 
der full competitive conditions. I 
would, in particular, record our grave 
concern regarding the disposition to 
purchase wheat and grain unger long- 
term contracts between govern- 
ments.” 

Referring to the company’s output 
of flour, Sir Malcolm said it contin- 
ued to exceed the prewar level, but 
restrictions, principally concerning 
the supply of raw materials, still af- 
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fect the output of other commodities, 
He also said that the delay in ob. 
taining the necessary licenses to car- 
ry out reconstruction of capacity de- 
stroyed during the-war continued to 
be a main source of anxiety. 

As already announced in The 
Northwestern Miller, the directors 
of Spillers, Ltd., in addition to pay- 
ing a dividend of 15% on the ordinary 
and deferred stock are adding a cash 
bonus of 2%%, less tax, for the year 
to Jan. 31, 1947, on both classes of 
stock. In their report the directors 
say that the payment of a bonus was 
determined in view of the earnings of 
the subsidiary companies which now 
form an important part of the busi- 
ness of the Spillers group of mills, 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
SHOW MAY INCREASE 


VANCOUVER—Exports of grain 
from this port in May totaled 6,950, 
807 bu. to show a substantia! in- 
crease over the April movement of 
5,129,596 bu. In addition, the New 
Westminster elevator cleared 437,- 
644 bu. to make a May total for 
British Columbia of 7,358,451 bu. 

There were 24 ships loaded here 
during May and two at New West- 
minster. With the exception of one 
small shipment to Central America, 
all the grain was consigned ‘o the 
United Kingdom. 

Clearances so far this season are 
up to 49,319,565 bu., compared with 
56,635,368 bu. in the same period 
last season. Of this season’s total, 
the United Kingdom and l[urope, 
mainly the former, took 47,028,738 
bu. to show an increase of more than 
10 million bushels over last season. 
On the other hand, nothing went to 
the Orient against 1,482,381 bu. last 
season. Central and South Ameri- 
can shipments were only 711,259 bu. 
this season compared with 1,950,977 
bu. a year ago. Other countries, 
chiefly India and Russia, have re- 
ceived 1,579,568 bu. so far this sea- 
son, whereas in the same months last 
season shipments totaled 16,459,233. 

The movement so far this season 
compares very favorably with the 
1944-45 and 1943-44 crop season when 
clearances were only 5,068,572 and 
16,640,132 bu., respectively. The ele- 
vator position here is now in the 
best condition in more than a year 
with over 8 million bushels on hand, 
mainly wheat. 








Lord Simon, Milling Engineer, 
Heads British Broadcasting Co. 


LONDON — It was announced in 
the House of Commons recently that 
the King had approved the appoint- 
ment of Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 
as chairman and governor of the 
British Broadcasting Company, which 
office recently became vacant by the 
retirement of Lord Inman. 

Lord Simon, formerly Sir Ernest 
Simon, is governing director of the 
milling engineering firm of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stock- 
port, England, and chairman of the 
allied company of Henry Simon & 
Turners, Ltd. In 1921 he served as 
Lord Mayor of Manchester and was 
returned as a member of parliament 
for one of the Manchester divisions 
in 1923 and again in 1929. He served 
as parliamentary secretary of the 
Ministry of Health in 1931 and dur- 
ing the last war was chairman of 


various committees in the Ministry. 


of Works. Throughout his public 


career he has been deeply interested 





in social work, especially housing, and 
connected with the Socialist }F arty. 
Nevertheless, his life’s work has een 
centered in milling engineering, and 
he is the author of “The Physical 
Science of Flour Milling” as we!l as 
several other books, chiefly conc: :ned 
with slum clearance and the im- 
provement of housing. 

In referring to his new appoint- 
ment, Lord Simon said he knew noth- 
ing about the work required of him 
and would have to start from scratch. 
However, those who know his abil- 
ities can vouch for his applying his 
ripe experience as an engineer and 4 
social pioneer to the task scienti‘ical- 
ly and with vision. 

-Lord Simon was created a baron 
in the new year’s honors of /947 
and received the title of Lord Simon 
of Wythenshawe, for 20 years ago he 
gave Wythenshawe Hall and 250 
acres of park land to the Manchester 
Corp. to mark his unfailing interest 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y 


















‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 





no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=——_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








— the Metropolitan Buyers 
er Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. 5. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 








“Quatiry BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











—— 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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Lord Simon 


in the City of Manchester, near which 
he was born and in which the great 
business, of which he is the head, 
was founded. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
STILL WELL UNDER ’45-46 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat only to overseas 
destinations for the period from Aug. 
1, 1946, to June 5, this year, total 
127,000,000 bu., compared with 247,- 
500,000 for the same period a year 
ago. Exports have increased in the 
past two weeks and farmer deliv- 
eries to country elevators have been 
stepped up with the completion of 
seeding. It is now felt that Canada’s 
commitment to the United Kingdom, 
under the wheat agreement, for the 
delivery of 160,000,000 bu. of wheat 
and flour in the current crop year 
will be attained. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN-EUROPEAN 
SHIPPING INCREASES 


TORONTO — Evidence of gradual 
resumption in the shipping trade be- 
tween Canadian ports and Europe is 
constantly coming to hand. For in- 
stance, F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
ocean steamship agents and brokers, 
Toronto, has just announced sailings 
by the French Line to Antwerp and 
ports in northern France. There will 
be two sailings of this line from 
Canada this month. 

The same firm announces that the 
Holland America Line will operate its 
service from Canadian ports to Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
commencing with a sailing from Mon- 
treal in July. It is safe to presume 
that the movement will increase rap- 
idly with the resumption of business 
between European ports and Canada. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUCKWHEAT DEMAND HEAVY 


Heavy demand for buckwheat for 
seeding purposes has advanced the 
price of the grain more than $1 cwt. 
over the low point for the crop year, 
according to Blodgett’s buckwheat 
bulletin. Flour prices have risen pro- 
portionately. As other crops have 
been washed out by the rains, farm- 
ers are able to seed the acreage to 
buckwheat. This should produce a 
larger crop, given normal weather 
conditions, but demand for seed has 
about exhausted stocks of old buck- 
wheat. Flour buyers not fully cov- 
ered may have to wait for new crop 
movement for additional supplies, the 
bulletin says. 




















Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMills 


Division af International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAL° 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Jones-HeEeTTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies - 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourtr 
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Feed Grains Suffer, Wheat Up More 





OATS, CORN CROP PROSPECTS 
CURTAILED BY WET WEATHER 


Wet Spring Delays Seeding—Oats Estimate of 1,247,333,000 
Bu. Is 262 Million Below Last Year—Wheat 
Outturn Raised to 1,409 Million 


WASHINGTON — Weather condi- 
tions which have promoted the larg- 
est prospective wheat crop in history 
have materially darkened the out- 
look for oats and corn, the U.S. Crop 


Reporting Board reveals in its offi- . 


cial report issued June 10. 

The wet spring was responsible for 
a reduced acreage of oats, the report 
said, and a crop of only 1,247,333,000 
bu. is in prospect. This compares with 
1,509,867,000 harvested last year. 


Corn Acreage Off 20-25% 


No estimate was made of the corn 
crop as it is too early in the season 
for a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
but the report said that the abnor- 
mally cool, wet weather of May 
caused 20 to 25% of the corn acre- 
age to remain unplanted on June 1, 
which is rather late. It was also 
pointed out that since that date the 
weather has remained unfavorable 
in important corn growing areas. Of 
the major states, Ohio and Indiana 
were said to have been delayed the 
most. 

A total wheat crop of 1,409,800,000 
bu. is indicated this year, according 
to the government report, the largest 
on record. This compares with 1,- 
275 million forecast a month ago and 
1,155,715,000 bu. harvested last year, 
a record up to that time. The 10-year 
average production is 843,692,000 bu. 

The forecast showed the winter 
wheat prospect to be 1,093,071,000 
bu. and 316,822,000 bu. for spring 
wheat. A month ago, the forecast 
for winter wheat was 1,025,789,000 
bu. and spring wheat 250,000,000 bu. 

Growers’ intentions in March indi- 
cated a 1947 oats acreage almost as 
large as that of 1946. Plants, how- 
ever, were delayed by April and May 
rains throughout much of the north 
central area which produces more 
than 80% of the oats crop. Present 
indications are for oats seedings of 
7 to 10% less than indicated in 
March, with the greatest reductions 
in the eastern Corn Belt, Misouri 
and the North Atlantic states. The 
delayed seedings will put oats in an 
unfavorable position if weather 
should turn hot and dry, the report 
said. 

Rye Growth Good 


Good rye growth was reported for 
the heavy producing states of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota and 
Nebraska, with prospective yields 
well above last year and above 
the average. There was no material 
damage from May freezes and snows, 
and yields looked favorable in all 
other areas except the Pacific Coast, 





WASHINGTON ON DAYLIGHT 
SAVING TIME 
WASHINGTON—The nation’s cap- 
ital has‘ joined the list of cities which 
have daylight saving time. 


where May’s drouth has retarded 
growth. 

In states bordering the Great 
Lakes, excessive rains have prevent- 
ed planting of barley entirely in 
some areas and delayed it two or 
three weeks in others. Plantings of 
both winter and spring varieties for 
the nation as a whole appear to be 
only slightly less than indicated in 
March. Much of the reduction has 
been in Michigan, where conditions 
were decidedly unfavorable, but in 
the leading barley state of North 
Dakota moisture has been ample and 
plantings were extended into June. 
In Texas about one third of the fall 
planted acreage was frozen out in 
January. 

Indicated production for the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, chief producers of malt 
barley, is about 9 million bushels or 
almost 9% above 1946. The Virginia 
crop was damaged by frost, and dry 


a 





weather earlier in the season has 
resulted in low yields in the Pacific 
Coast states. 

An unequalled winter wheat crop 
is in prospect for all of the Great 
Plains area and Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas,. Nebraska and Colorado ex- 
pect record production, the report 
said. While growth and development 
of the crop was delayed by a cold, 
wet spring in all but the Pacific 
Coast states, losses from wet weather 
have been slight to date. 


Spring Wheat Sturdy 


In the earliest sections of Texas 
and Oklahoma harvest got under 
way around June 1, at least 10 days 
later than last year, but the danger 
of a loss of harvest time because of 
continued wet weather in those 
states appears to have been mod- 
erate and localized. A freeze on May 
28 damaged the crop in north cen- 
tral Kansas and yield prospects have 
been cut by the dry spring in the 
Pacific Coast states. 

Major spring wheat states had 
fairly favorable weather conditions 
early in May which enabled grow- 
ers to plant close to their intended 
acreage, although seeding was some- 
what later than usual. The crop 
went into the ground several weeks 
later than usual in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, where about three fourths 
of the acreage is prown, but the 





FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF WHEAT 
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WHEAT UPS AND DOWNS — Pointing out that one of the important 
reasons for setting up the Canadian Wheat Board, in the opinion of many, 
was to do away with fluctuations of price caused by alleged speculative 
operations in the open futures market, the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, calls attention to the fluctuations of Canadian wheat prices to coun- 
tries other than Great Britain, shown in the above chart. 

Jan. 29, 1947, class 2 wheat was $2.27. March 17 it was $3.10, an in- 


crease of 83¢ bu. 


Three days after, March 20, the price had declined to 


$2.82, a drop of 28¢. By March 25 the price had again risen to $3.05, an 
increase of 23¢ in five days. By April 3 the price had fallen to $2.75, a 
drop of 30¢ in eight days. On May 138 the price was $2.87 and rose to 
$2.95 on May 14, an increase of 8¢ in one day; the next day, May 15, price 
had fallen to $2.90, a decline of 5¢ in one day, and by May 16 the price 
was $2.81, an additional drop of 9¢ in one day. 

These fluctuations have occurred with wheat in the complete and ab- 
solute control of the Canadian government and its agent the wheat 


board, the Searle Co. comments. 


All of which shows that the price of 


wheat is not made by open markets or by speculation and cannot even be 
made by governments, but is merely a reflection of the factors of world- 


wide supply and demand. 


plantings were under favorable Mois- 
ture conditions. Cool weather in May 
has prompted a strong root growth 
and current conditions are better 
than average, the report says. 
Indicated production of oats in Jeaq. 
ing states, in thousand bushels: 


Oats 
Fin Aug, 

June 1 194/ 193844 
ee ee 27,825 62,2: 41,021 
Indiana ......... 35,250 56,16 40,208 
THMIOIN . 5 She 117,510 168, ¢ 124,893 
Michigan ........ 25,024 71,89 44,458 
Wisconsin ....... 117,720  124,7 85,827 
Minnesota ...... 183,113 192,1 149,310 
a ae 197,307 220/74 189,597 
Missouri ........ 30,875 60,8 44,166 
North Dakota ... 73,811 62,7 47,456 
South Dakota ... 99,360 100,3 56,232 
Nebraska ........ 56,936 71,7( 45,001 
po eo 34,080 40,556 38,509 
Estimated production of winter 


wheat in leading states, in thousand 
bushels: 


Winter Wheat 

Final 

June 1 1946 

CD wb 6 inneeves 52,464 48,522 
Indiana ......... 34,364 29,692 
SS 24,586 19,392 
Michigan ........ 31,509 22,896 
po rere eee 26,299 18,780 
Nebraska ,...... 102,864 89,723 
| ee 277,761 216,756 
CRIGEGRER, es cess 115,168 88,262 
J re 142,405 62,916 
UOMO Ss 6 6 vce a 23,256 32,620 
(CL a rerrererr ie fy. 20,400 
Colorado ........ 49,266 35,100 
Washington ..... 52,925 67,283 
CORON. ds sack 17,664 20,176 





Spring Wheat 


Indicated production of all spring 
wheat in leading states: 


Fina Aug., 

June 1 194 1935-44 

Minnesota errr >) | | 24,726 20,020 
North Dakota ...169,591 1,107,460 72,155 
South Dakota ... 44,369 44,863 20,729 
BEOUCOME 0.0006 600 43,098 29,775 33,246 
i eee are a ar 13,470 14,446 10,820 





= BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LI! 


FAO MISSION TO START 
WORK IN POLAND IN JULY 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Agriculture Organization announced 
recently that the FAO mission for 
Poland, comprising 10 experts from 
Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, will meet in Amsterdam, June 
28 and go to Poland about July 3. 

Sending of the mission was re- 
quested through the Polish ambassa- 
dor here in February. Arrangements 
made with the Polish government call 


for a two-month survey of the coun- 
try’s major agricultural problems. 
Special attention will be paid to im- 
provement of the nutritional evel of 
the population and to the sost ef- 
fective means of adapting ‘oland’s 
agricultural production, based on 
small holdings, to the country’s 
needs and to the export possibilities 
arising from present and  ontem- 
plated trade agreements. 

Chairman of the mission will be 
Noble Clark, director of the «gricul- 
tural experiment station, Un versity 
of Wisconsin (USA), who hs wide 
experience in research, educa‘ ion and 
extension work in agricultur« 

The FAO mission for Polan« is the 
second mission sent to a member 
country by FAO. The first made an 
agricultural survey of Gree last 
summer, resulting in the report o 
the FAO mission for Greece pulished 
in March. Requests also have bee! 
received for missions to Hungary, 


Siam and Venezuela and the orgati- 
zation of these missions is being ac 
tively pursued. 
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Allies, Bakers in 
Chicago Aid ARBA 
Membership Drive 


CHICAGO—Following the lead set 
by the allied firms, the various Chi- 
cago baking industry organizations 
have united in an intensive drive for 
memberships for the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. 

The allied. “offensive” is headed up 
by Paul Cadwell of J. W. Allen Co., 
serving as national chairman. Bud 
Jennings, Chapman & Smith Co., al- 
lied chairman for the Chicago area, 
is supported by an enthusiastic group 
of workers functioning under the 
guidance of the following subchair- 
men for Chicago: north side, Harry 
Keller of Anheuser-Busch, Inc; west 
side, Russ Longley and L. M. Franzen 
of Standard Brands, Inc; south side, 
Hunter Brown of Chapman & Smith 
Co. 

Rudy Holmdahl, Chicago bakers’ 
chairman, is supported by city sub- 
chairmen Art Fritzsche on the north 
side and John Gross, Floyd Armi- 
stead and Pete Esperschmidt on the 
south side. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPERTS ON PROGRAM FOR 
SANITATION SHORT COURSE 


FT. WORTH — An instructional 
staff composed of experts in the field 
of flour mill sanitation has been ar- 
ranged fora short course in sanita- 
tion to be presented jointly by the 
Millers National Federation and Dis- 
trict No. 7 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at the Worth Hotel, 
June 20 and 21. 

Mill personnel on the program in- 
clude M. S. Buckley, sanitation con- 
trol specialist, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City; L. E. Collier, general 
superintendent, Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston; A. A. Rolfe, chemist, Quak- 
er Oats Co., Sherman, Texas; George 
B. Wagner, entomologist, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and O. J. 
Zimmerman, manufacturing superin- 
tendent, General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City. 

Other specialists scheduled to ap- 
pear on the program are: T. F. Win- 
burn, manager, Industrial Fumigant 
Co., Chicago; Raymond Boyd, JZJr., 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., New 
York; N. E. Buell, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, San Antonio; R. T. 
Cotton, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Manhattan, Kansas; 
J. B. Lindsey, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Ft. Worth; W. R. Moses, 
Food and Drug Administration, New 
Orleans, and R. K. Durham, direc- 
tor of the technical service depart- 
ment, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago. 

W. P. Bomar, president of the fed- 
eration, and.also president and gen- 
eral manager of Bewley Mills, Inc., 
Ft. Worth, will be the first speaker 
on the program. 





MIDDLINGS FOR FOOD 
PLANNED BY INDIA 


WASHINGTON — While uncon- 
firmed, it is reported in circles close 
to foreign buying missions which 
purchase grain and food supplies in 
the U.S., that the Indian buying mis- 
sion is considering the purchase of 
feed middlings for use as human food. 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








Convention Personalities 


A father and son miller combination is shown in the 
above picture. The men are Gus Mayer and his son, Al- 
bert. The elder Mr. Mayer retired May 1 as superintend- 
ent of the Sidney, Mont., plant of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. Albert is superintendent of the Dallas plant. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Mayer, North Dakota State Mill 
& Elevator Co., Grand Forks, N. D., with Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Read, Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independence, 
Mo., during the banquet that marked the close of the 
5ist convention of the asseciation. 





The women who accompanied their miller husbands to 
the convention were royally entertained, thanks to the 
ladies shown in the picture. They are Mesdames E. E. 
Kuphal, Hill Shepardson, Donald 8S. Eber and R. R. 
Brotherton. Picture was taken at a tea in the hotel. 


R. M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicago; 
Harry Hansen, manufacturers’ agent, Minneapolis, and 
E. J. Cecka, Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y., shown 
in a huddle before a Richmond sifter in the exhibit 
room at the millers’ convention. 
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June 2-5. 


M. F. Mulroy, vice president and general manager of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., attended the association’s ban- 
quet. Mr. Mulroy is shown on the left. H. L. Sanderson 
(center) and H. O. Olsby, manager of the company’s 
plant at Alton, Ill, are the other men in the picture. 


A. F. Essmueller and his father, W. C. Essmueller of 
the Essmueller Co., St. Louis, with George S. O. Smith, 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, at the buffet 
luncheon given by Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., June 3. 
More than 300 millers attended the luncheon. 


AS 


Two veterans of the association, W. N. (Billy) Smith 
(left) and George Cormack, are shown at the banquet. 
The lady in the picture is Mrs. Cormack. Mr. Cormack 
was general superintendent for the Washburn Crosby Co. 
before his retirement. He later turned to cattle ranching. 


Harry Johnson, Blackwell (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
(left), Clarence M. Parks, Essmueller Co., Kansas City, 
and Tibor A. Rozsa, Valier & Spies Milling Company 
(right), were caught by the cameraman at the coffee bar 
maintained on the mezzanine floor during the convention. 
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A Picture Report of the 1947 Convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers, Minneapolis 


The group pictured above includes, from left {o right, 
L. H. Patten, Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., ‘lencoe, 
Minn.; C. A. Scott, Merck & Co., Minneapoli M. C, 
Kalow, Pillsbury Mills, Enid; W. J. Arnold, 'iubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, and George Alexander, Merck & Co, 


Also guests at the Wallace & Tiernan luncheon were, 
left to right, Jack Cumming, manager of the ‘Minneapolis 
plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Carl N. Arnold, National 
Milling Branch of the National Biscuit Co.; 1). T. Gehrig, 
Quaker Oats Co., and Gerard Wagner, Genera! Mills. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hill Shepardson, Hart-Carter ©: 
apolis; Marie Chisam, daughter of J. N. Chis 
goner-Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo., 
Shepardson’s daughter Suzanne, pictured at th 
which concluded the official program of the c 


banquet 
vention. 


" buffet 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., was again host 2! » ention. 


luncheon for the millers one day during the « 3 
The picture above shows a few of the more (than the 
millers who were guests at the luncheon, he! in 
junior ballroom of the Nicollet Hotel. 


——— 
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ia) Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS | 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITy 













ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


— Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
eh Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
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General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. ~ 
alia Eo ot el Dependable’’ 


FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 








| CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO, MILLING. WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- CERES Spring Patent 


DUCING SECTION "OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Se rr ee te. RELIANCE High GI 
, St. Portland land. 
Kansas City Minneapolis P 3 ui t 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 7 ‘ 
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re than 300 New Mill Completed 1936 FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF RED RIVER MILL 
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“SLOGAN” ARROW MILLS, Inc. FERGUS FALLS, MINN 
— A Modernized Flour for the Baker WHE = ~ ion : ‘ 
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BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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ADVERTISING AWARD—Early last 
year the Chase Bag Co. sought to 
bring home the fact that many serv- 
icemen were being rehired and given 
refresher courses in the bag business. 
Three advertisements were used to 
publicize this training program, each 
of which appeared in this publication. 
The ad shown here was selected as 
» > 
the best in its classification in the an- 
nual awards of the Chicago Federat- 
ed Advertising Club. Above, W. N. 
Brock, assistant sales manager of 
the Chase company receives. the 
award certificate from Miss Bettie 
Thomas at the award luncheon held 
at the Hotel Continental at Chicago 
recently. The jury which determined 
the awards was made up of a large 
group of advertising experts. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Os - werven pectinases 


CHASE Bac Co. 


| GENERAL SAGES OFFICES, 300 West sac 








Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
















THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











e e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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BACK IN THE Vinelies 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL Standard FOURS | 
ENJOY Today! 















“Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer true, 
I'm half crazy, all for the love of you! 
It won't be a stylish marriage, 

| can’t afford a carriage, 

But you'll look sweet upon the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two!” 


. . from Daisy Bell 


GZ 











eCERESOTA eARISTOS eSTAMCO eRED TURK PEP 
eSOTA eBAKERS BEST eSTATEN ISLAND BEST eCERENA 





GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD Conran: 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Fertilizer Supply Seen as Clue 


to World Agricultural Recovery 


WASHINGTON — A measure of 
how rapidly the world will be able 
to restore its agricultural production 
to prewar levels may be found in 
the IEFC report on the fertilizer 
situation which reveals that for the 
crop year 1947-48 production will 
amount to 2,800,000 tons as against 
an estimated demand of 3,700,000 
tons. This estimate is based on cur- 


rent price levels and, as with grains 
and fats and oils, it is ‘considered 
unlikely that money or credit will 
be a serious obstacle in translating 
need into effective demand. 

In the category of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer materials, production has 
caught up with prewar levels, but 
consumption has outstripped this 
level. When it is understood that 


a considerable part of the old world 
agriculture is based on yields per 
acre as compared with our domestic 
capacity to expand acreage, the im- 
portance of the probable shortage of 
all types of fertilizer or their avail- 
ability in the recovery of agriculture 
in other parts of the world cannot 
be underestimated. 

Estimated production of fertilizer 
in 1947 is 8% over prewar years, 
but consumption requirements are 
35% over the same period. This in- 
creased demand represents the need 
of replenishing soils depleted during 
the war production period, the grow- 



















FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


A COMPLETE LINE 
Because the VICTOR line is a complete 
line .. . it makes mixed car shipments easy 
—which means lower inventory invest- 
ment and a balanced inventory. So fea- 
ture ... sell the complete VICTOR line. 


Your customers, today, are discriminating in their buying. They are 
demanding brands of established quality . . . of outstanding value. 


You are discriminating in your buying, too. You want to stock only 
brands that are sales-builders . . . that are money-makers. 


This is the uninterrupted reputation of VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds for 77 years. VICTOR Products meet your every requirement. 
They meet every requirement of your customers. 





















Write today — now — for more facts about VICTOR Flour — Cereals — 
Feeds ... and for VICTOR prices. 


VICTOR PRODUCTS 


CORN CEREALS FEEDS 
PRODUCTS FARINA FOR POULTRY 
CORN MEAL DARK WHEAT FOR HOGS 
HOMINY GRITS CEREAL FOR CATTLE 


CRETE 





NEBRASKA 


FOR SHEEP 
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ing appreciation of the importance 
of fertilizer in increasing food out. 
put and the increased economic re. 
turn assured farmers when prices of 
farm products advanced at a great. 
er rate than the cost of artificia] 
fertilizers. The United States’ price 
support program is seen as an ex. 
cellent example of an incentive to 
put fertilizer into crops when USDA 
invokes acreage controls. Potatoes 
provide an example for domestic 
crops. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Group of Feed Men 


Organizing “Public 
Relations Counci!” 


CHICAGO — Under the tentative 
name of the ‘Feed Industry Public 
Relations Council,” a group of feed 
men has started a new organization, 
according to Russell Mullins of Chi- 
cago. The organization meeting was 
held May 1 in Chicago, with an at- 
tendance of about 25. 

Invitations to the meeting were 
mailed to 70 men in all branches of 
the trade, in all parts of the United 
States, and to firms of all sizes, Mr. 
Mullins said. The letters were sent 
by Mr. Mullins, who is editor of Feed 
Flashes & Forecasts, strictly as an 
individual, he emphasized. 

Headquarters of the group is at 
620 Des Moines Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Carroll Swanson is acting as 
chairman of the committee. 

“One of the first steps of the coun- 
cil will be to prepare, print and mail 
30,000 to 40,000 pamphlets, showing 
the need for and advantages of such 
a program, . . and, through paid 
announcements in the trade papers, 
to bring the need and desirability 
of the program to all firms within 
the industry,” it was stated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NARGUS ANNOUNCES PLANS 
FOR CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


CHICAGO—The largest exhibition 
of food and grocery products and food 
store equipment ever assembled for 
a NARGUS convention is announced 
by the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers for its 48th annual con- 
vention. The meeting will be held in 
the San Francisco Auditorium, June 
22-26. 

Major food manufacturers and 
processors will be represented in the 
exhibition which will fill the entire 
15,114 sq. ft. of space in the exhibi- 
tion hall of the Civic Auditorium. 

Meats, frozen foods, cereal prod- 
ucts, wines, beer, tea, coffee, bever- 
ages of all kinds, bakery products, 
dairy products, canned foods, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and a wide va- 
riety of specialized products, as well 
as soaps, cleansers and other groccry 
items, are included in the food store 
items to be on display. The newest 
equipment of all kinds, including 
scales, refrigerators and fixtures, is 
also to be shown. 

Many new products developed dur- 
ing and after the war are included in 
the items to be demonstrated by the 
country’s outstanding manufacturers. 

According to Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, 
secretary-manager of the NARGUS 
and in charge of convention plans, 
the convention exhibit will be open at 
1 p.m., Sunday, June 22, in Polk and 
Larkin Halls of the Civic Auditorium 
and will continue through to the con- 
clusion of the convention Thursday, 
June 26. 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 20) 


or stop credits. This is not a hard- 
ship on the customer, for if his finan- 
cial position is unsound, unwise ex- 
tension of credit further weakens it. 

Mr. Lang’s advice about credits 
was well received at the convention, 
but the question is how well will it 
be followed. Distributors must real- 
ize that the success of their busi- 
nesses does not depend upon volume, 
but rather the soundness of the busi- 


ness they do. This is something that 
only they can do for themselves. 


Distributors Endorse 


Campaigns 
° 


It is noteworthy that the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, at 
its recent annual convention in New 
York, unanimously endorsed the pro- 
motional campaigns of both the mill- 
ing and baking industries. As the 
means of bringing flour from millers 
to bakers, they are in an invaluable 
position for disseminating informa- 
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tion about the two promotional un- 
dertakings. 

We have repeatedly pointed out in 
this column that distributors have as 
much at stake in the two campaigns 
as have the industries which are con- 
ducting them. There is no question 
of financial aid involved, but there 
certainly is one of close cooperation 
between all factors which have an 
interest in increasing the consump- 
tion of breadstuffs. 

Comparatively few flour distribu- 
tors do much trade or consumer ad- 
vertising in their own behalf, but 
when they do it will be to their bene- 
fit to see that their advertising copy, 


’ 





ee. not how good, Cul HOW teter / 


It takes many qualities to make a great leader. Among 


‘ be technicians, planners, workers on Cargill’s staff 





them is an attitude of mind that might be called— 
unsatisfaction. In the Cargill organization this atti- 
tude is a strong one—a refusal to be satisfied with good 
enough—an unceasing striving to find HOW a thing 
can be done better. 

The policy of “How better” has already yielded 
many tangible benefits to all who are concerned with 
grain—from the farmer to the final consumer. In the 
laboratory, it has pointed to better bread strains of 
wheat, better oil bearing strains of flax and soy, better 
malting strains of barley. In the handling of grain, it 
has made for lower cost transportation, for better load- 
ing and unloading efficiency, for improved grain con- 
ditioning and grading. 

But this is not enough! There are, and always will 


STILL THE PIONEER 





whose job it is to keep asking the question “‘How can 
this or that be done better?” 


That things can be done still better, still more eco- 


nomically—that new methods, new by-products, new 
chemurgical uses can be developed to widen the market 
for grains—Cargill has promised itself to prove. 
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in one way or another, is coordinated 
with the themes of the two forth. 
coming national campaigns. 


Trade Practices 
re) 


Before the war business associa. 
tions of all kinds paid a great deal of 
attention to promoting better trade 
practices. Competition was keen at 
that time, and many means, some of 
them unsound, were resorted to as a 
way of obtaining business. During 
that period practically every conven. 
tion had a session devoted to con- 
sideration of trade practices. High. 
sounding resolutions were adopted, 
trade practice laws were put into ef. 
fect and some benefit followed, but 
how much no one knows. 

It is our guess that we wi!! see qa 
similar period within the next few 


years. Many associations, including 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, have kept thei: trade 
practice committees alive, though 
they had little to do. Wher supply 


catches up with demand and finally 
goes ahead of it, these committees 
will once more swing into action, 
What direction their efforts will take 
we do not know, but probably along 
the previous one. This is something 
we shall look forward to witi: inter- 
est. 


Distributors and Exports 

.@) 

Flour distributors, whether they 
were engaged in the export trade or 
not, are fully aware of its importance 


on their domestic business. ‘This was 
clearly indicated in the interest 
shown in the discussions on exports 
at the recent convention of ‘he Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors. 

Those who are now doing an ex- 


port business feel that it will not last 
indefinitely, and some openly state 
that their trade of this character has 


already fallen off materially. Others 
fear that if and when the export 
trade dies down competition in the 


domestic markets will become bitter, 
with all the trade evils that invari- 
ably accompany such periods 

So far as distributors are con- 


cerned, there is little they can do 
about the situation other than to 
keep their own businesses in ©s good 
order as possible. We know of some 
distributors who are already concen- 
trating on their domestic business 


instead of the lucrative expor! trade 
they have been enjoying. Ticy are 
not, of course, neglecting the latter, 
but are trying to prepare for ‘he fu- 
ture. That seems like good business. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- - 


AGRICULTURAL YEARBOUOK 
READY FOR DISTRIB!/TION 


WASHINGTON—“Science in: Farm 
ing,” the new Yearbook of -\gricul 
ture for 1943-47, which answers thou- 
sands of questions about recent de- 
velopments in farming, gardening and 
homemaking, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 

Prepared by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as 2 Col 
gressional document, the year!0od is 
the first published since 1942 and 
the latest in a line of annual volume 
on farming that date from 1862. 

Copies can be obtained at a cost 
of $2 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Being ® 
congressional document, each mem- 
ber of Congress has an allotment ° 
the néw yearbook for free d stribu- 





IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN tion. 
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CHARLES S. CLARK, TRADE 
PAPER EDITOR, SUCCUMBS 
Charles S. Clark, 83, founder and 






























































































































































DENMARK NEEDS BREAD 
GRAINS, IMPORTER SAYS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Denmark will be 


er supply A : : 

nd. finally publisher of the Grain & Feed Jour- in serious straits before Sept. 1 un- 
IMmittees nals, Consolidated, passed away this less from 6,500,000 to 7,500,000 bu. 
‘0 action, week, after a lengthy illness. wheat and wheat flour and from 1,- 

1] take Mr. Clark was born in Wilton 500,000 to 1,850,000 bu. rye can be 
bly along Junction, Iowa, and attended the imported immediately, according to 
something University of Iowa. He founded the Daniel Hansen, general manager and 
ith inter- Grain Dealers Journal in 1898, later partner in the flour importing firm of 

known as the Grain & Feed Journals, Otto Madsen, Copenhagen, who was 
Consolidated. a visitor here last week. Without 
Mr. Clark’s name and personality such imports in the 1947-48 crop year 
orts were long associated with the grain it will be necessary to resort to oats 
and allied trades. He had a great deal and barley for breadstuffs, he said, 
her they to do with the forming of the Grain and even these will not suffice. 

‘ade or & Feed Dealers National Assn., and Normally Denmark is able to pro- 
nportance served as its secretary for three duce nearly enough wheat and rye for 
This was years. He was also instrumental in Harrison H. Whiting Clark Hempstead domestic use, but the after effects of 

iterest organizing the Grain Dealers’ Mutual war and this year’s crop failure have 
1 exports Insurance Co., of which he later be- a is a completely altered this situation. Mr. 
, i j H h 

we Ne JB cane president. He took a prominent Portraits of Pillsbury Executives Sekine wa ee ae 

ading of grain, as well as uniform- oy 4 4 ;. bring about an allocation of wheat 
g an ex- ity in arbitration rules, such Exhibited at Minneapolis Of: fi ices and wheat flour and rye from the 
ot last as between different grain markets. MINNEAPOLIS — Six , ss : U.S. crop. 
: — portraits of living subjects. The posthumous por- : : 
niy state He was a member of the Union ‘ . +48 From Minneapolis Mr. Hansen ex- 
poe ; past and present officers of Pillsbury traits of Mr. Whiting and of Charles J 
a — aesue Club and the Chicago Ath- Mills, Inc., were unveiled June 12 in Pillsbury were painted in New York paseo to a ew Pedic and 
: a He is survived by his widow, Myr- the home service center of the com- fom photographs and earlier por- Hr" i Ot cooMh on in shout. six 
n in the tle; a son, Dean M. Clark, editor of pany’s offices in the Pillsbury Build- Steed of the watnti i] h -, weeks from New York City. For 
: pain? : P ‘.s : paintings wi ang in : S 
n bitter, Grain,” a trade magazine; and a_ ing, the guests comprising Pillsbury the board of directors’ room, where approximately 50 years his firm has 
it invari daughter, Laura Westcott, of Erie, Pa. personnel and a large group of friends there are portraits of Gov. John Tepresented Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
‘ i BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE and business associates. The por- Sargent Pillsbury and Charles A. a his oy , 7 ao he 
' i traits are the work of Ivan G. Olin- Pillsbury, but will be shifted from WS the guest of A. bh, Malion, vice 
— - GEORGE G. SOHLBERG, sky, Russian-born artist of New York time to time to various offices. They President and treasurer, and A. B. 
6° oad FORMER MILLER DIES City who worked on his assignment are uniform in size, 30x36 in. Other Sparboe, division president, and other 
~ ao ’ over a period of a year in 1945 and members of the Pillsbury official fam- Company executives. 

b+ a —~—> 1946. Mr. Olinsky was present at the ily whose portraits were painted dur- On the subject of general trade 

ssiness Founder of Acme Milling Co. Was | unveiling. ing their lifetimes were A. C. Loring, conditions affecting his country, Mr. 

‘teal Prominent Citizen of Okla- The subjects of the portraits are for many year’s the company’s presi- Hansen expressed the strong convic- 
rhay as homa City the late Charles S. Pillsbury, director dent, and George A. and Frederick tion that only a return of free trad- 
> ae . and vice president; Alfred F. Pills- C. Pillsbury. ing among the nations of the world 
» the fe- OKLAHOMA CITY—George G. bury, director and former treasurer; John K. Sherman, art critic of the can restore the Danish economy. The 
' ro Sohlberg, founder of the Acme Mill- john s. Pillsbury, chairman of the Minneapolis Star, says the Olinsky Danish people, he says, do not seek 


DOK 
31 TION 


ing Co., Oklahoma City, in 1894 and 
for many years a distinguished miller 
in the Southwest, died June 8 at the 
age of 83. 

Mr. Sohlberg, a native of Minne- 


board; the late Harrison H. Whiting, 
president; Clark Hempstead, former 
prseident and now co-chairman of the 
board, and Philip W. Pillsbury, now 
president of the company. 


paintings conform in style to the tra- 
ditions of family and official por- 
traiture. ‘Present and future spec- 
tators,” he adds, “may look at the 
pictures and confidently tell them- 











charity but need a generous loan from 
the U.S. for the purchase of raw ma- 
terials to keep their industries in 
operation. There is no Nazi-ism 
among them, he declares, and none 








iy Farm- Sota and educated in the public An average of 15 two-hour sittings selves: This is the way the men Of the radical left-ism that plagues 
eet Schools and a small college at Linds- was required for each portrait of the looked.” most of Europe. 
7 thou borg, Kansas, became associated with BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
4 the Eagle mill in the neighboring town ; 
ning and pet sian and - po Rg of = building and loan roe yg iy igh taiienese se Cg aagengy's judg- SPRING WHEAT CONDITION 
"a made manager. In e move iving a generous part of his time ment, Mr. Sohlberg was a friendly i 

- to Oklahoma City and became one to or DE affairs per benevolent and and kindly man who won and held GOOD; WARMTH NEEDED 
ates De of the organizers of the Acme Mill- religious activities. One of the most through the years the respect and MINNEAPOLIS—Despite rains and 
| “a (OF ing Co., which grew to be an impor- prominent and energetic citizens of affection of the people of his own cool weather, the condition of grow- 
‘ 7 ood is tant concern under his management. Oklahoma City, he devoted his for- community as well as members of the jing wheat throughout the Northwest 
949 and In 1929 he sold the property and tune and energies to its advance- industry with which he was so long jg good. Warm, dry weather is need- 
4 ‘umes business to a group of men interested ment until a year ago when ill health associated. ed to mature the crop to a point 
36 ) in the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills forced his retirement. BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE where it will withstand the hot winds 
+ a cost Co. and retired from active milling. Mr. Sohlberg for many years took T. S. MULRENIN IS DEAD of July and August without injury. 
\dent of ng accumulated a considerable an active hand in the affairs of the © KANSAS CITY—T. S. Mulrenin, The Occident Elevator division of. the 
ting Of fortune both in milling and in wise milling industry and was one of the superintendent of the Denton Mfg. Russell-Miller Milling Co. says that 
Being 8 vestments in the rapidly growing organizers and for many years a Co., Shelby, Miss., died recently at wheat is 8 to 10 in. high in North 
h met Own of Oklahoma City, he devoted leader in the Oklahoma Millers Assn. the age of 54.. Mr. Mulrenin had for Dakota and Montana, and is well 


‘ment of 
distribu- 










the later years of his life to looking 


-after his varied interests in banking, 


Wholesale enterprises, lumber, oil and 





and served as a director of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. 
Supplementing qualities of energy, 


many years been in charge of the 
company’s 500-sack flour and 400- 
sack corn meal mills. 


rooted and well stooled. Outside of 
being late and weedy, the crop is in 
almost perfect condition. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





James J. Lynch, a new representa- 
tive for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, spent 
several days last week with his fam- 
ily in Chicago. He expects to take 
permanent residence in Kansas City 
some time within the next week. 


e 
Joann Stark, president of the Mid- 
continent Grain Co., Kansas City, is 
vacationing in northern Minnesota. 
2 


Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
New York visitor before leaving by 
plane on his European trip. Harry 
C. Lautensack, division president at 
Buffalo, was another caller at the 
New York offices. 


Anthony B. Sparboe, president of 
the flour milling division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Brad- 
shaw Mintener, vice president and 
general counsel, were among the out- 
of-towners at the mill’s New York 
headquarters. 


W. Murray Wilshire, general sales 
and advertising manager of the bulk 
pre-mix division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
New York, attended the 25th reunion 
of his class at Princeton June 13. 


Miss Jean Hollmuller, daughter of 
Ernest Hollmuller, president of John 
Reber Baking Corp., and of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., New York, will be 


married June 19 to Torrey DeW. Dod- 
son, Jr. Miss Rachel Thies, daugh- 
ter of John Thies, director of account- 
ing service, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc., will be another 
June bride and will be married to 
Alexander P. Hare, Jr., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 21. Both weddings 
will be held in the Scarsdale (N. Y.) 
Community Baptist Church and the 
wedding cake each bride cuts will 
be made in the John Reber plant. 
e 

Willard H. Hagenmeyer, Detroit, 
sales manager of the Henkel flour 
mills division of the International 
Milling Co., was a visitor for several 
days in New York at the offices of 
Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


Harry S. Kehler, Harry S. Kehler, 
Jr., William Howe of Horsehead, N. 
Y., and Robin Aden of Macungie, Pa., 
were among recent visitors on the 
New York Produce Exchange. 

e 

Among those who will leave from 
New York or Philadelphia for the 
Wheat Improvement Meeting in Kan- 
sas City June 18 will be M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board, and 
Fred W. Pfizenmayer, purchasing 
manager, Continental Baking Co., 
George H. Coppers, president, and 
Howard B. Cunningham, first vice 
president and director of purchases, 
National Biscuit Co., T. Marshall 
Holt, vice president Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Philadelphia, and William 


E. Derrick, division vice president— 
New York, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

= 

A visitor from Chicago this week 

at the Kansas City Board of Trade 
was J. A. Benjamin, Uhlmann Grain 
Co., Chicago. 

a 


A fishing party which left Kansas 
City June 12 for Red Indian Lodge, 
Sioux Narrows, Ont., includes Jerry 
Parks, J. P. Parks Co., Kansas City; 
Clarence Decker, president of the 
University of Kansas City, and Jeff 
D. Brown, Springdale Hatcheries, 
Springdale, Ark. 


George A. Kublin, Continental 
Grain Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. 
Kublin are spending the month of 
June vacationing at Virginia Beach, 
Va. 

¢ 

Harry R. DeVore, principal of H. 
W. DeVore & Co., Toledo, is expected 
back éarly this week from his an- 
nual fishing trip to Canada. 

ca 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., made a business trip 
to Wichita, Kansas, where the presi- 
dent of the company, W. A. Chain, 
lives. 

€ 


E. D. Russell, sales manager, Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, left last week on a 10-day 








Winslow J. Roehl 


BURRY OFFICER — Election of 
Winslow J. Roehl as vice president 
and director of the Burry Biscuit 
Corp. has been announced by George 
W. Burry, president. Mr. Roehl 
formerly was vice president and di- 
rector of American Home Foods, Inc., 
food products division of American 
Home Products Corp. He was 
vice president and director of the 
Harold H. Clapp Co., Inc., makers of 
baby foods, from 1935 to 1939, when 
the company was acquired by Amer- 
ican Home Products Corp. He as- 
sumed similar positions with Amer- 
ican Home Foods, Inc., upon its for- 
mation to acquire all food products 


Walton F. Mulloy 


units under the Home Products ban- 
ner. Prior to his association with 
the Clapp company, Mr. Roehl was, 
for many years, with the Ingersoll 
Watch Co. as sales and merchandis- 
ing manager. 


JOINS BOARD OF TRADE—Walton 
F. Mulloy has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. Mr. Mulloy, vice president of 
the Bates Grain Co., Kansas City, 
joined that firm in January, 1946, 
following his discharge from wartime 
service in the navy. He has been 
active in the grain business for 10 
years. 





Prof. George Montgomery 


DEPARTMENT HEAD — Prof. 
George Montgomery has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of 
agricultural economics, Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, succeed- 
ing the late Dr. W. E. Grimes, it was 
announced June 12 by M. S. Ejisen- 
hower, president of Kansas State 
College. Prof. Montgomery has been 
a member of the college and experi- 
ment station staffs for the past 22 
years and is an authority on crops 
and marketing. He has been a fre- 
quent contributor to The Northn- 
western Miller. The economist was 
head of the feed section of the OPA 
for a time during the war period. 
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trip to visit sales representatives of 
the company in Chicago, Milwuakee 
and eastern Pennsylvania. Paul H, 
Baum, vice president and director of 
sales, spent last week-end in Okla- 
homa City visiting his son, Glenn 
Baum, and family. 

e 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for the Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., is on a vacation for sev- 
eral weeks accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Ann Tillma. They wil! visit 
New York, Washington and points 
in Canada before returning home 
July 1. 

& 


M. W. Urban was re-appointed sec- 
retary of the Hutchinson (Kansas) 
Board of Trade by G. H. Bidwell, 
Bidwell Grain Co., new president, 
P. M. Clarke was again named (reas- 


urer. 
6 
On Colorado fishing trips {fore 
the big rush begins are two Hu ‘chin- 


son, Kansas, grain men, Charles W. 
Colby, Colby Grain Co., retiring pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade and 
Hal A. Davis, vice president ©! the 
Western Terminal Elevator Co 

* 

Fred R. Faber,: who joined his fa- 
ther, Fred J. Faber, in Woolman & 
Co., Philadelphia, after his discharge 
from the Navy, was married recently 
to Marian Davis. The couple honey- 
mooned in Bermuda. 


John V. Bass, vice preside! and 
sales manager for the Nebrask: Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, amd his 
wife are on a two-week vacation in 
California. They went by train, des- 
tination Los Angeles. 

¢ 

H. A. Skinner, works director of 
Medway Paper Sacks, Ltd., Lar\field, 
Kent, England, whose company is the 
largest manufacturer of paper and 
paper bags in Europe, is visiting in 
the United States. He just concluded 
several days’ visiting with FH. R. 
Bailey, general manager of [emis 
Bro. Bag Co. at San Francisco. 


Frank J. Herbert of Johnson-Her- 
bert & Co., Chicago, underwent an 
operation at the Evanston Hospital 
June 10. The operation was very suc- 
cessful and he expects to return home 
this week. 

e 


Paul Chapman, president and gen- 
eral manager of Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, is undergoing tveat- 
ment at St. Mary’s Hospital, Riine- 
lander, Wis. 

& 


F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice presi lent 
and general manager of the Bu falo 
(N.Y.) Flour Mills Corp., was a \lin- 
neapolis visitor last week. 

ee 

Charles W. Wyrick, Jr., sales :an- 
ager, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, on a trip througi the 
Southeast, visited the trade in At- 
lanta. 

& 

Win P. Craig, Atlanta, sales man- 
ager of the southern office for the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation in Dallas June 10-12. 

* 

Miss Beverly Jean Patton, young- 
est daughter of Mrs. Grover C. Vat- 
ton, Decatur, Ill., was married “ay 
31 to Robert A. Bans, Jr., Wenatchee, 
Wash., son of- Dr. and Mrs. R. A. 
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Gans of Polan Mines, Pa. Vernon C. 
Usher, Vernon C. Usher, Inc., Chi- 
cago, a Close friend of the family, 

we the bride in marriage. The 
pride’s father, the late Grover OC. 
patton, was the founder of the Pu- 
rity Baking Co. of Illinois and served 
as its president until his death in 
June, 1946. He also served as chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Bakers Assn. and was widely known 
in the baking industry. The young 
couple will make their home in We- 
natchee. , 

i ® 

§. T. Ramey of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Chicago, is a proud father. 
Their first child, a baby girl, 8% Ib., 
was born June 7. 


A delegation of Minneapolis millers 
and grain men is in Kansas City to 
attend the wheat improvement meet- 
ing and barbecue on the Paul Uhl- 
mann farm, June 18. 

* 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, and Roy K. Durham, tech- 
nical director of the Millers National 
Federation, were in Minneapolis last 
week attending the meeting of the 
federation technical advisory com- 
mittec. | 

& 


Hili Clark of the Millers National 
Federation spent last week in the 
East conferring with state officials 
in Albany, Trenton and Concord on 
various types of state regulations af- 
fecting the flour milling industry. 

# 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, left 
Chicago Sunday for the West Coast, 
where he will spend two days in 
Portland and will attend the meeting 
of the North Pacific Millers Assn. 
Mr. Steen will spend two days en 
route in Great Falls, Mont. 

@ 

Jack E. Loew of Germain’s, Los An- 
geles seed firm, visited with friends 
in the grain trade in Minneapolis re- 
cently. He is the son of S. N. Loew, 
president of the Capitol Milling Co., 
Los Angeles. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, June 7, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Baltimore ...... ae gen 55 oé 
BNO oSdasaetss.0 13 3 33 
an es =e 68 
New York ...... 6 es ee 
Mee) cote tccs 19 137 101 
May 31, 1947 .. 33 402 =:174 








World Aid Approach 


(Continued from page 9) 


However, this official takes a mel- 
ancholy view of the immediate short 
term outlook, admitting that from 
all reliable reports the International 
Trade Conference at Geneva is- in 
the process of breaking down without 
any tangible or constructive results. 

The common theme of the two al- 
ternatives is that of financial assist- 
ance, which, according to leading 
state department authorities, is now 

ing estimated at approximately 
$4 billion annually for a minimum 
of four years. 

Gradually, since George C. Mar- 

l, secretary of state, has returned 
Moscow, the American public 

and the Congress have been told that 
our rehabilitation efforts in western 
pe have been a failure. We 
have maintained the populations of 
pe and Asia at a bare subsistence 
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level at great expense to the nation, 
yet we have failed to get the pros- 
trate economies of these nations on 
their feet. 

The tempo of educating the Ameri- 
can public to the magnitude of the 
task ahead has been increasing and 
has enlisted the support of such influ- 
ential Republican congressional lead- 
ers as Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
of Michigan. He has suggested the 
appointment of a bipartisan commis- 
sion to appraise the magnitude of. the 
task and the extent to which this na- 
tion can and will be able to contrib- 
ute without bringing ourselves to the 
same approach to national bank- 
ruptcy which now faces most of 
Europe. 


Republicans Impressed 


Not only is the present Republican 
congressional leadership impressed by 
the yet to be publicly revealed plans 
of the administration, but the elder 
statesmen of the Republican party, 
as exemplified by former president 
Herbert Hoover, have swung into line 
behind a program of effective eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the world 
economy. 

This latter support, however, is 
qualified by several very significant 
considerations. These include a rigid 
examination of the requirements of 
the seemingly bankrupt nations, a 
halt to the process of international 
blackmail under which this country 
has been frequently threatened with 
a communistic revolution if we 
failed to grant immediate aid; a 
pledge that the nations obtaining 
assistance get back to work on a 
basis which their extremity demands, 
namely, an abandonment of short 
work weeks, seen as a luxury to them 
at this time, and a repayment in kind 
at once of certain commodities which 
to this nation can be classed as stra- 
tegic materials. These strategic ma- 
terials include wool, minerals and 
others which are essentially war ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Hoover further clarified his 
position in a letter to Sen. Styles 
Bridges (R., N.H.), chairman of the 
Senate finance committee. In his 
letter he recommended that a bal- 
ance sheet be struck off between 
foreign need and our capacity to 
supply relief either in cash or kind. 
Apparent in the letter was Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s recognition of the predicted 
need for a decision between the two 
alternative relief proposals. 

He, reviewed the alternatives be- 
tween the reinstatement of wartime 
controls such as price and ration 
restrictions and a voluntary limita- 
tion on consumption and processing 
by this nation. He rejected the pos- 
sibility of a reinstatement of the war 
controls and suggested that if dan- 
gerous world shortages of food 
should occur we could temporarily 
expand our export through self-im- 
posed: curtailment of consumption 
and processing. 

Mr. Hoover emphasized ‘the great 
spiritual impulse of the American 
people to save starving peoples and 
said that he believes voluntary meas- 
ures will)-be adequate if a world 
crisis occurs. In connection with a 
restoration of wartime controls at 
this time, Mr. Hoover considers them 
impractical without the emotional 
background of war. However, it is 
noteworthy that Mr. Hoover men- 
tions both possibilities, although he 
rejects the more strenuous course. 

The revelation of an over-all plan 
for world rehabilitation is awaiting 
an appropriate staging, but from the 
nature of the substantial support of 
responsible Republican party leaders, 
it is seen that when the master plan 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
‘ Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
BS er ear 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
Cream of Wheat 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd............... 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 5% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd........... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York...... 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd............. 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Ince. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co., 
Standard Brands, 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd........ 
Sterling Drug 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baling Coa. ....ccccccessseceecces 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


er 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New 


Langendorf United Bakeries, ‘A’ 


Langendorf United Bakeries, 
*Chicago stock market. 


High Low Close Close 
June7, June 14, 
——1947—_, 1947 1947 
Terie || 291%4 30% 30% 
eyree 30 31% 31 
Est. 31% 4% 3% 
Cras | 13% 15 15 
..+. 1536 6414 66 65% 
oo. ae 185 190 18814 
vot ot ae 24 241% 25% 
5 eae 1334 154% 15 
Tee 10 10% 104% 
cose ee 1 Fi 16 
sees 45% 38% 39 40% 
5 ke Se 43 4834 49 
aces Beg 126% 127% 127% 
ocean e ee 110 110 111% 
ers 9544 96% 95 
.... 145 133%4 135 133% 
Tyree 3414 er 36 
«+ 65% 431% 474, 48 
.... 103% 9714 9914 100 
5406 Se 27 21% 28 
ocee Oa 181 185 185 
cose Se 21 221% 24 
--.. 13% 124% rey 12% 
ive ae 301% 3414 3434 
cots ae 103% 107 10644 
ai. ae 25 29 30 
vues 6 85 8914 88 
‘ia 155 159 158 
.... 105% 102 103%, 1031, 
coos OO 26% 2834 29 
woo. 101% 98 981% 
o<:3 ae 3534 39 39% 
.... 104% 102 104%, 103% 
occ. Se 32% 34% 37 
ic eae 17% 19% 20% 
ae) 3% 436 4% 
TTT. | il 12% 12% 
..-. 106% 99 103 101 
Bid Asked 
97 
York, $5 Pfd. 112% 115% 
oT pépeeenees 26 31 
PT 3 can shoes 221%, 2436 





is evolved and presented to Congress 
it will have sufficient bipartisan: sup- 
port to effect its acceptance. 


Question of Cost 


The great question which is yet 
to be answered is the cost to this 
country. 

A leading foreign expert ‘says that 
the state department’s trial balloon 
estimate of $4 to $6 billion annually 
for four years is too high. Half that 
sum would accomplish the job, this 
individual asserts. 

For example, despite the fact that 
only a small part of the Hoover rec- 
ommendations for the rehabilitation 
of the German occupied zone econ- 
omy of last February has been ac- 
complished, the food crisis in Ger- 
many has ended temporarily. 

Germany could be put on its eco- 
nomic feet this informed official be- 
lieves, with a total annual expendi- 
ture of not more than $1,500 million 
a year for not more than three years, 
and the effects of this outlay would 
be reflected in the domestic economies 
of European nations which are close- 
ly associated with the economy of 
central Europe. 

Supporting this theory, this official 
states that internal collections of food 
in the occupation zones of Germany 
have been percentage-wise the best 
in the recent history of that country. 
This statement may seem as a con- 
tradiction inasmuch as this country 
recently was called upon to contrib- 
ute substantial amounts of cereal 
grains to relieve a crisis in the Ger- 
man occupation zones. 


Food Collections 


Total food collections in the Ger- 
man occupation zones, percentage- 
wise, more than met expectations for 
this year, but the drains on these 
supplies were greater than had been 
anticipated. For example, severe 


winter weather required the redistri- 
bution of collected grains to farms 
for seed at the same time, efforts to 
expand coal production in the Ruhr 
required the use of food cereals to 
feed draft animals, and the increased 
tempo of coal production in the Ruhr 


placed a heavier demand on cereal 
grain supplies to maintain the higher 
differential ration of mine labor. 

The basic problem in Germany and 
Europe as a whole is coal production. 
At present the Ruhr coal miner is 
underrationed, and until these ra- 
tions are increased to a point where 
these laborers can maintain their 
physical efficiency, the vicious circle 
of prostration remains. 

The unexpected draft on cereals 
to maintain the higher differential 
ration for miners resulted from the 
shortage of coal to power the German 
fishing fleet, this official asserted. 


Potato Prospect 


The chief bright crop prospect in 
Europe is that of potatoes, this offi- 
cial ‘asserted. Shipments of potatoes 
for seed stock to central Europe as 
recommended by former president 
Hoover have been particularly effec- 
tive, this official states. From the 
Maine area, approximately 99% of 
potato shipments arrived in excellent 
condition and available for planting. 

However, on the dark side is the 
problem of fertilizer. Nitrogen pro- 
duction in the French occupation zone 
is lagging due to a shortage of coal 
which brings the problem right back 
to the maintenance of an adequately 
high differential ration for the min- 
ers in the Ruhr coal basin. 

European agriculture, unlike our 
agricultural economy, depends essen- 
tially on yields per acre, which pre- 
supposes an abundant supply of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers. 


Other Nations 


Although the focus of attention is 
likely to fall on the problem of the 
rehabilitation of Germany, admit- 
tedly the key to the rehabilitation of 
the European economy, the collateral 
problems of such closely related econ- 
omies as France and other western 
European nations must not be 
ignored, this official states. 

France, for example, will yield a 
wheat crop of not more than 4,500,- 
000 tons against an approximate yield 
last year of 7 million. The outlook for 
France is that its bread ration for 
' 
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the next year cannot be increased 
over its current low level because the 
nation will not have sufficient dollar 
credits to maintain a higher ration 
level. 

Paradoxically, it appears that the 
French meat supply will be increased 
as the nation probably will have to 
liquidate its livestock population to 
fit its grain supplies. Farm delivery 
of foods in France during the past 
year has fallen below the record of 
the German farm producers. 

Shortages of consumer durable 
goods and textiles have been a con- 
tributing factor in France as well as 
Germany in the failure of the farm- 
er to market his products, this official 
states in agreement with the condi- 
tions cited by Secretary Marshall as 
a symptom of the collapsed condi- 
tion of the internal economy of 
Europe. 

Magnitude of Job 

The magnitude of the task of re- 
habilitation is yet to be understood 
in this country, this official claims, 
although he believes that the dollar 
estimates which have been aired are 
too high. 

Another aspect of the world re- 
habilitation, which it is said the grain 
trade in particular fails to recognize, 
is the changed condition under which 
the international economy must op- 
erate. This official doubts now that 
the grain export trade can return 
in any short time to a completely 
free enterprise relationship between 
itself and foreign buyers. 

This official sees in our food exports 
a dimunition of end product exports 
in favor of basic commodities. For 
example, he recently had to decline 
approval of increased oat product ex- 
ports because in this peculiar instance 
the oat products are not interchange- 
able with bread in the rations of 
European countries. 


Little Improvement 


From a current view of the prob- 
lems of Europe and the world, this 
official sees little improvement in 
the world food situation. He regards 
as unfortunate the recent statement 
by Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, that we will have to re- 
duce our wheat acreage in the next 
crop year. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that Russia will appear as a 
wheat exporting nation, and the 
Ukraine crop which is seen as po- 
tential source of a Russian contri- 
bution to world exports by Mr. An- 
derson has not been harvested, this 
official asserts. 

Price-wise, this official declines to 
admit bearish views in regard to 
grain. He believes that demand for 
our food and feed grains will be real 
and effective as the result of our 
foreign aid policy. In this respect he 
affirms the views of prominent state 
department officials who. state that 
foreign credits are available until the 
end of this calendar year. With bi- 
partisan support it is felt that need- 
ed additional credits will be forth- 
coming once the present resources 
are exhausted. 


Suggested Course 


When this official was informed 
that certain grain trade sources de- 
cried the possibility of a return of 
price control and other domestic belt- 
tightening possibilities, he declared 
that the following courses are open 
—either aim our exportable  sur- 
pluses of food and dollar credits to 
a few selected nations and main- 
tain our present abundant level of 
consumption or step up our relief 
and rehabilitation efforts to include 
not only Europe but Asia and other 
needy parts of the world and cur- 
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tail domestic consumption through ra- 
tion and price controls. 

The choice probably will be clear- 
ly outlined when the administration 
presents its over-all program to Con- 
gress later this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 MERCHANDISERS NAMED 
BY SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS 


KANSAS CITY—Simonds - Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Willis 
C. Theis as a wheat merchandiser for 
the company, succeeding A. H. Fuhr- 
man, and Horace Johnston as coarse 
grain merchandiser, succeeding James 
L. Young. 

Mr. Theis has been with the Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Co. since 1946, 
following his discharge from the 
Navy Air Corps in which he served 
four years during the war. From 
1940 to 1942 he was with the Kan- 
sas City office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and before that was with 
Bunge & Born at Buenos Aires in the 
grain department. He is the son of 
Frank A. Theis, president of the Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis company. 

Mr. Johnston started with the 
grain company as an office boy in 
1934. He spent five years in the Army 
Air Corps, serving as a pilot with the 
97th bombardment group in Africa 
and Italy. Returning to the grain 
business in 1946, he has been in the 
coarse grains department since then. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES L. YOUNG TO HEAD 
NORRIS ST. LOUIS OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY—The Norris Grain 
Co. has announced the appointment of 
James L. Young as vice president of 
the company and manager of the St. 
Louis office. He will take over his 
new duties June 18. Mr. Young pre- 
viously has been in charge of coarse 
grain merchandising for the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
having started with thai firm in 1923. 

One of the nation’s largest grain 
companies, the Norris interests have 
offices at Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, New York, Toledo, Baltimore, 
Duluth, Peoria and- Winnipeg, oper- 
ating terminal elevator facilities at 
most of these points and having large 
country elevator holdings in south- 
western and central states. 

At St. Louis, the company oper- 
ates the 2,000,000-bu. Burlington ele- 
vator and owns a number of country 
elevators in Illinois. 

















Loan Program 





(Continued from page 9) 


prices had fallen below the option 
price, the government potentially 
would have to take all the surplus 
grain. In short the carry-over will 
be in the hands of CCC. 


Not Discussed 


It has been learned on reliable 
authority that the program was not 
discussed with officials of the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration who 
are unable to comment on the fore- 
going aspects of the new loan price 
support program. 

Officials concerned with the ex- 
port program expressed surprise that 
the options to deliver grain to the 
government are not callable, seeing in 
this aspect the possibility that in a 
tight market farm producers might 
decline to offer, and if the need were 
urgent, compel the government to 
reach after supplies through some 


inducement plan such as the bonus 
program of recent memory. 

Another aspect of the plan noted 
by government officials is that the 
price support purchase feature may 
hold back the flow of grain to mar- 
kets and curtail consumption. That 
tendency was developed under the 
Farm Board and cut consumption 
substantially, some official quarters 
contend. 

Other provisions of the 1947 bar- 
ley loan program have been announced 


by the USDA officially as follows: 

Loans to Farmers — Commodity Credit 
Corp. loans will be made to farmers on a 
note-and-chattel mortgage basis for barley 
stored on farms and on the basis of a 
note-and-loan agreement when stored in 
approved warehouses. 

Price Support Purchases — Commodity 
Credit Corp. will offer to farmers price 
support purchase agreements on barley 
produced in 1947 during the period from 
harvest through Dec. 31, 1947. Such quan- 
tities of eligible barley as the producer 
may elect to deliver during May, 1948, 
will be purchased at prices similar to loan 
values. : 

Differential County Loan Rates—The loan 
rates for farm-stored barley, varying by 
specified counties and states, will average 
$1.03 bu. 

Terminal Loan Rates—The loan and pur- 
chase rates per bushel for No. 1 barley 
at terminal basic markets are: $1.20 at 
Chicago and St. Louis; $1.16 at Minneapolis, 
Kansas City and Omaha; $1.26 at Mem- 
phis; $1.31 at Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and $1.23 at Portland, Ore., Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Discounts—Discounts from the rates on 
farm-stored and terminal-stored barley will 
be 2¢ bu. for No. 2 grade, 5¢ bu. for No. 3 
grade, 8¢ bu. for No. 4 grade, and 15¢ bu. 
for No. 5 grade. A discount of 2¢ bu. also 
will apply to mixed barley. Barley grading 
tough, stained, blighted, smutty, weevily, 
garlicky, ergotty or bleached shall not be 
eligible for loan or purchase. 

No Storage Payment—No storage pay- 
ment will be made in connection with 
loans on farm-stored barley. A deduction 
of 7¢ bu. will be made on warehouse-stored 
barley unless the producer has paid the 
storage charges through April 30, 1948. 

Loan and Purchase Period—Loans will 
be available until Dec. 31, 1947, and will 
mature on April 30, 1948, or earlier upon 
demand. Purchases in accordance with pur- 
chase agreements completed by Dec. 31, 
1947, will be made during the month of 
May, 1948. All loans and purchases will 
be administered by field offices of the 
Production and Marketing Administration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


N. Y. DISTRIBUTORS HOLD 
LAST MEETING OF SEASON 


NEW YORK—The New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors held 
its final meeting of the season at the 
New York Produce Exchange June 
12. The next regularly scheduled 
meeting will be in September. Her- 
bert H. Lang, president, introduced 
J. A. MacNair, the newly-elected 
president of the National Association 
of Distributors. Mr. MacNair is also 
chairman of the local organization’s 
Good and Welfare Committee. 

The meeting was primarily devoted 
to a discussion of the national con- 
vention. Halsey B. O’Brien treas- 
urer for this occasion, gave his re- 
port, which showed a satisfactory re- 
sult. Letters of appreciation were 
read by Mr. Lang, and a vote of 
thanks was extended to the associa- 
tion’s entertainment committee for 
the excellent work it did at the con- 
vention. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ITALY SETS 1947 WHEAT 
PRICE AT $4.90 TO $5.63 BU. 


The Italian government has an- 
nounced 1947 wheat crop prices rang- 
ing $4.90 to $5.63 bu., compared with 
$2.75 to $3.06 last year. Durum wheat 
will command a premium of 61¢, com- 
pared to 50¢ last year and farmers 
will receive a bonus of 36%¢ bu. for 
wheat delivered by July 15, whereas 
last year the bonus of 36¢ terminated 
July 10. 

It is said that old wheat in the 
black market has recently brought 
$12.20 bu. It is suggested that the 
recent official crop estimate of 164 to 
172 million bushels’ will be consider- 
ably increased when the crop is all 
threshed. 





June 17, 1947 


A. H. FUHRMAN APPOINTED 
TEX-O-KAN MANAGER AT K.C. 


KANSAS CITY—A. H. Fuhrman 
has been appointed vice president of 
the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. and 
general manager of the firm’s grain 
department Kansas City operations, 
Jack P. Burrus, president of the com- 
pany, announced this week. Mr. Fuhr. 
man will assume his new duties on 
July 1. 

At the same time, Mr. Burrus an- 
nounced the appointment of Everett 
M. Summers as manager of the 





A. H. Fuhrman 


coarse grains department. He also 
will take over his new duties July 1. 
Wallace M. Neil, presently associated 
with Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., ef- 
fective July 1, will assume the cuties 
of manager of the wheat department. 
Negotiations have been completed for 
J. D. Tinklepaugh to join the organi- 
zation as an active trader July 1. 
“We feel that with this line-up of 
capable, thoroughly experienced men, 
we have been successful in welding 
together a top flight organization to 
carry on our grain merchandising and 
storage operation in and through Ele- 
vator A, recently leased from the 
Santa Fe Railroad,” Mr. Burrus said. 
Mr. Fuhrman formerly was with 
the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, in wheat merchandis- 
ing. He also was assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company 
and a member of the grain firm's 
board of directors. A native of Kan- 
sas City, Mr. Fuhrman has been in 
the grain business for 25 years, all 


_ of that time with the Simonds- 


Shields-Theis organization. 

Mr. Summers has been in the grain 
business with Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., 
since 1929. Mr. Neil and Mr. Tinkle- 
paugh have been associated with the 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain ©, 
which previously operated the Santa 
Fe elevator in Kansas City. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HERMAN L. HEIDE NAMED 
HENRY HEIDE, INC., HEAD 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Henry Heide, Inc., manufac- 
turer of confectionery and baking 
products, has elected Herman L. 
Heide as president to succeed the 
late William F. Heide. 
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Wheat Growers to 
Get Purchase Deal 
as Well as Loans 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced this week that purchase 

ments as well as loan contracts 
will be offered to wheat growers on 
their 1947 crop. Only wheat grad- 
ing No. 3 or better, or No. 4 or 
No. 5 because of test weight only 
will be eligible for loan or pur- 
chase. 

Loans on 1947-crop wheat, com- 

at 90% of parity at the begin- 
ning of the 1947 marketing year as 
of July 1, 1947, will be made avail- 
able by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
through Dec. 31, 1947, and will ma- 
ture on April 30, 1948, or earlier on 
demand. 

Purchase agreements will be of- 
fered growers through Dec. 31, 1947, 
and will provide for purchases of 
whatever quantity of eligible wheat 
a producer may elect to deliver to 
the CCC during the 60-day period 
immediately following the maturity 
date of 1947 wheat loans. Purchase 
prices will be the same.as the cor- 
responding loan delivery rates. 

The loan rates at terminal mar- 
kets wi!l reflect increased freight and 
handling charges and 90% of the ad- 
vance in parity since July 1, 1946. 
The U.S. parity price for wheat was 
$2.02 bu. May 15, 1947. 

Loan rates at country stations 
computed on the basis of the termi- 
nal market rates will result in a 
weighted average loan rate of 90% 
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of parity to producers as of July 
1, 1947. In general, the loan pro- 
fase. will operate the same as in 
946. 


Interim Loans Available 


The department also announced 
that interim wheat loans will be 
available. The wheat harvest has 
already begun in the Southwest and 
it will be under way in a number 
of states before July 1. In order 
to give producers in these areas the 
benefit of wheat loans when the crop 
is harvested, interim loan rates based 
on an estimated parity price of $2 
bu. will be established. Loans made 
at the interim rates will be adjusted 
when the official loan rates are an- 
nounced. The interim rates at se- 
lected terminal markets will be as 
follows: No. 1 hard winter wheat at 
Kansas City $2, Omaha $2, Galves- 
ton $2.08, Chicago $2.05, St. Louis 
$2.05, No. 1 soft white or western 
white at Portland $1.95, No. 1 heavy 
dark northern spring at Minneapolis 
$2.02, No. 1 red winter at Chicago 
$2.05, St. Louis $2.05, Philadelphia 
$2.16, Baltimore $2.16, and Louisville 
$2.07. , 

A special purchase program will 
be set up for producers in South 
Carolina and Georgia because there 
are not suitable storage facilities for 
loan wheat in these states and be- 
cause wheat cannot be stored on 
Georgia and South Carolina farms 
for long periods without running the 
risk of insect damage. In these two 
states purchases will be made at the 
applicable loan price for eligible 
wheat in North Carolina. For the 
interim period this rate is $2.05 bu. 
for No. 1 wheat. Purchases will be 
made f.o.b. track direct from pro- 
ducers. 





Decision on 80% Flour for 
Zones Delayed Until July 1 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has not yet made a decision on the 
Tecently discussed proposal to switch 
to an 80% extraction flour buying 
program for the occupied zones. 
Latest indications are that the de- 
cision probably will not be made un- 
til after July 1. 

The Millers National Federation 
states that the wheat flour milling 
industry is anxious and willing to 
meet world food requirements in the 
form of flour, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. However, it must be 
Tecognized that as qualitative require- 
ments depart from normal milling 
Practice, the ability of the industry 
to meet the quantitative require- 
ments is sharply limited. This pre- 
sents problems both for the industry 
and for the government, the MNF 
Says, 

It is impossible for a.flour mill to 
Produce a normal 72% extraction 
flour and an 80% extraction flour al- 
ternately with the same milling prac- 
tice. In order to produce an 80% 
extraction flour, it is necessary to 
make substantial changes in milling 
Practice. The mill must be complete- 
ly shut down to make the change 
and this is not only costly from the 
standpoint of loss of running time, 
pu _ from the standpoint of labor 


Larger Mills Could Handle 


The larger companies in the milling 
industry would be in position to de- 
vote an entire single unit to the pro- 





duction of 80% flour and the mills in 
position to do this could produce a 
substantial quantity of this type of 
flour. Because of the manufacturing 
difficulties involved, they might not 
be able to produce as much as they 
would if they were milling 72% flour, 
but their production of an 80% flour, 
plus the normal extraction flour pro- 
cured from single unit mills, should 
adequately meet the requirements of 
the department. 

However, in this connection, if a 
miller is required to make the nec- 
essary changes in milling practice 
and devote an entire unit to the pro- 
duction of this type of flour, he should 
be assured of sufficient volume to 
justify the expense involved and the 
exclusive use of a unit for that pur- 
pose. It is desirable, therefore, to 
schedule acquisitions as far ahead as 
possible and make the requirements 
known to the industry so that effec- 
tive production planning can be un- 
dertaken. 


Could Mix With Shorts 


Even though these mills would be 
in position to produce 80% extraction 
flour in volume, it would be difficult 
if not impossible for them to produce 
85 or 90% flour. If such higher ex- 
traction flours are found to be nec- 
essary, then in the interest of all 
mills consideration might be given to 
the production of a normal 72% ex: 
traction flour, plus the required 
amount of shorts, which when sub- 
sequently mixed with the flour would 
bring the product up to the desired 
extraction ratio. This would ma- 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lbs). 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
a EE ea $7.15@7.20 $6.90@7.10 $...@... $...@... $...@7.50 
oy a re 6.05 @6.80 Aa SRL ee a lee cat ico 
Spring high gluten ............ ee a @6.65 ...@... <3 eee --@6.75 
ST eee ee ee avin ds @6.50 Tee S's «+. @6.25 Ths ath T) 
Gpetnm etandard..... 62. cscccsccecs 5.95 @6.70 @6.40 ...@... «--@6.15 .. @6.50 
Ry SA cara acre at. aN oy (a8 ose sais -.-@6.05 a0 SEE Np ice 
RS. ee ee ee 6.00@6.45 6.10@6.20 re ee ..-@6.00 «+ +»@6.40 
Hard winter family ............ Tr were ---@... -6.00@6.45 ...@6.90 ...@7.50 
Hard winter high gluten ...... S sr op aN ot re. en Pw «» + @6.75 
Hard winter short ............. 5.80@6.15 ...@... 5.75@5.85 ...@6.00 +s 
Hard winter standard AS. Joe -+-@... 5.65@5.75 ---@5.90 --@6.10 
Hard winter first clear 5.76@5.84 --@... 6.20@5.25 ...@5.50 .-@6.00 
Soft winter family ...... ee or. fre ‘ate es ---@7.00 --@7.70 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.25 @7.32 .-@... 6.30@6.45 6.60@6.80 a 
Soft winter standard .......... 6.42@7.00 AER. Wee Sh Ser ‘ue wes ..@6.20 
Soft winter straight ........... ee --@... 5.60@5.70 ---@6.15 -. @6.05 
Soft winter first clear ......... ---@6.20 er wee ee Ge «--@5.85 -- @5.50 
Bye MOur, WHILE acc cvvsscvevses 8.58@8.75 8.45@8.55 Faye, Pd «+» @9.05 --@9.05 
SS ee Oe ee Lee 7.00@7.80 6.95@7.05 Pv, AN . +» @7.55 .-@6.10 
DMPUR, BYAM., WANE bo ode céie cicies +» @5.45 @5.30 me We ~--@5.95 + @5.71 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 

Spee TAMING nce dscceccvcees $...@7.50 $7.60@2%80 $...@... $...@6.90 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ....:+......6. 6.70@6.95 7.00@7.10 . 7.00@7.10 --»@6.55 7.15@7.85 
BPrinS BMOTE 2... c ccc csccvccse -@... 6.85@6.95 6.80@6.95 cou@.-:- ROOOT.6 
Spring standard ..........++e0. 6.50@6.70 6.75@6.85 6.70@6.85 ...-@6.30 6.95@7.40 
Spring first clear .......--ssee% 6.35@6.60 6.30@6.50 6.55@6.70 ..-@6.10 6.80@7.40 
Hard winter family ........... aes et a3. «eS -+.@7.00 6.75@7.55 
Hard winter short ............ 6.25@6.45 6.55@6.65 6.80@6.95 ese .-. 6.62@6.80 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.10@6.25 6.45@6.55 6.70@6.80 -..-@6.30 6.17@6.35 
Hard winter first clear ........ Se eee Aa <6 r re ...-@6.00 6.00@6.75 
Soft winter family ........... oe vies TT, ere be @8.00 6.80@7.70 
Soft winter short patent ...... a ee ~+-@... 6.40@6.7 .--@7.20 ois Sas 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.60@6.80 ob wa wb oe exe ---@6.70 a eee 
Soft winter standard ........... ++-@... 6.30@6.50 eee re. ee ee Tee 
Soft winter first clear ......... ee ee woe ets ba .--@6.00 6.00@6.75 
Foye. TOUT, WHIGE 2.0.0.0 ccciccensc 9.00@9.15 9.00@9.10 -.@ ... 8.50@8.85 8.85@8.95 
Rye flour, Gark .......ccesseeee ee lee re aa ee Bree -.-@... 5.85@6.95 
Durum, gran., bulk ......6..-. er 2 hd ee ee tee se Biases 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 


Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... . an 77 $0 6 bee Spring top patent... $...@5.05 $ @5.30 
TIOMROT ck ive cece’ coe 6 as Spring second patent{ --@4.40 --@4.80 
Bakery grades ...... @7.15 rt Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@.. 
Pe. Re errr rs @6.45 ae Spring exports§ ..... ...@12.28 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst @4.40 se. Se 
Ontario exports§ .... @7.35 ~ 


§280-lb cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
-~——Minneapolis———._ -> Chi . ¢—Kansas City—, 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. 
Tune O ..ccccee 229% 216% 212% 221% 219% 217 214% 212% 211% 208% 
ees 228% 215% 212 220% 217% 215% 213 212% 210% 209 
June 11 ...:..%. 225 212 208% 216% 214 213 210% 208 207% 205 
June 12 ........ 225 210 206% 214% 212% 211% 209 207% 206% 205% 
SUMO TD .ccwcves 224%, 208% 205% 212% 210% 209% 206% 205% 203% 202 
MU 26 §.50% Kes 225% 208% 204% 211 209% 208% 205% 204 203 202 
--BARLEY~ -—CORN—, -— RYE— _ TS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec May July Sept. July Oct. July Sept July Sept. 
June 9 .... 136% res 187% 174% HOLIDAY 96% 88% 91% 83% 
June 10 ... 136% 188% 175% 340 260 98% 90% 91% 84% 
June 11... 136% 190% 176% 330 250 95% 88% 90% 82% 
June 12 ... 136% 186 171 337 240 93% 85% 88% 80% 
June 13 ... 136% 185% 170% 339 242 91% 83% 87% 78% 
June 14 ... 136% 189% 172% 339 245% 93 84% 87% 79 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $61.00@61.50 $....@60.00 sass vene Becos Oe cvie “Credo oens 
Hard winter bran .. ...-@.... ot rr 52.50@55.50 io) ae ere. Ree 
Soft winter bran .. re. Lee KY). ee act kit 60.00@60.50 61.00 @62.00 
Standard midds.* .. 65.00@68.00 66.00@67.00 yi ta ON, eee wT acre 
Flour midds.t ..... 666 kare 66.00 @ 66.50 66.50 @67.50 66.50 @67.00 71.50@73.00 
Red dom ...ceeeees 69.00@70.00 66.00@67.00 ee er ere. eae ere Dore 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $63.50@64.00 $71.00@72.00 -++-@72.00 $....@65.75 ees i ee 
Hard winter bran .. eee See eee oess eV ee00 ee Oe es PE 
Soft winter bran .. er, ree ee Me eee Er «+e» @65.75 67.00@68.60 
Standard midds.* .. 66.50@67.00 72.00@73.00 -»-@75.00 -+-@74.00 rr. Peer 
Flour midds.f ..... 69.00 @69.50 je, eee meee. ere: «++ -@73.50 72.00 @72.60 
ROG GOR wccsccccse 70.00@ 70.50 74.00@75.00 -++»-@80.00 Tere rene ee) eee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPONCO oo iesccuess $....@30.25 $....@31.25 $....@34.25 
{Winnipeg ......... eee» @29.25 +++ + @30.25 coe save 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





terially simplify the production prob- 
lem of the mills, and particularly 
the single unit mills, and would at 
the same time eliminate the possibil- 
ity of the flour becoming rancid be- 
cause of the previous admixture with 
the shorts. This admixture could 
take place at destinations, the MNF 
states. 

To sum up, the wheat flour milling 
industry is anxious and willing to 
participate in meeting world food re- 
quirements in the form of flour and 
in spite of the difficulties involved, 
is willing to do what it can to this 
end in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the MNF adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS INDEX 








Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods . 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 


cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.05, as 
compared with 10.08 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb. of cloth is 32.74, as compared with 
17.12 a year ago. 


DEATHS 


J. F. Allen, Allen-Bennett Co., 
wholesale firm of Wadesboro, N. C., 
died June 11 following a short illness. 
Funeral services were held June 12 
in Wadesboro. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sliding grain prices have 
reduced flour levels considerably, yet there 
has been no rush to make new crop flour 
purchases. A limited volume of forward 
booking is being done; but for the most 
part bakers have lowered their price con- 
ceptions almost as fast as the market has 
dropped. Family flour business showed 
continued moderate improvement, while ex- 


port business remains temporarily slow, 
awaiting announcement of August alloca- 
tions. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 


averaged 53% of capacity, compared with 
37% in the previous week and 42% a year 
ago. About a third of last week’s sales 
was for government and export account 
and domestic business was the largest for 
many weeks. New crop flour offerings in the 
Kansas City area at prices around 20@25¢ 
below flour for June shipment brought 
only a limited respdnse from bakers. Scat- 
tered new crop sales were made in some- 
what greater volume, including a few 
round lots of 10,000 sacks and up, but the 
aggregate remained comparatively small. 
Volume of such bookings is certain to pick 
up considerably hereafter, but it is doubt- 
ful if heavy forward sales will be made 
until the wheat market shows greater sta- 
bility. Many bakers fear a possible bread 
price reduction if wheat values continue to 
drop, being particularly apprehensive of 
rougher price competition from chain store 
bakeries. Hence, they are doubly cautious 
about flour costs and probably will continue 
on a hand-to-mouth basis until they feel 
that wheat has hit the low point for the 
year. 

Meanwhile, most current bakery flour 
is moving out- in small lots to cover im- 
mediate needs, and the increased volume 
of this business in the past two weeks 
indicates that bakery stocks are at an 
extremely low point. Even the larger buy- 
ers continue to take June flour on a price 
date of shipment basis. 

Family flour prospects got a decided 
boost from termination of home sugar ra- 
tioning, For a substantial part of the 
population, sugar scarcity has held back 
volume of home baking. In addition to 
this stimulus, the extensive price reduc- 
tions in the past several weeks have re- 
turned family flour to more normal price 
levels, both for the consumer and also for 
the jobber who had no older low-priced 
contracts. Family flour sales have shown 
a decided improvement. Although no large 
sales have been consummated, there has 
been a widespread carlot business done in 
every section, indicative of more even 
price relationships and widespread low in- 
ventories. 

The two features of export trade have 
been receipt of more licenses for July ship- 
ment to former general license countries 
and sales to exporters to cover previous 
commitments made to European nations. 
Some licenses were received for Philippine 
shipments and current information indi- 
cates a great reduction in stocks on the 
Islands. Some new bookings were made 
to Peru and to several other Latin Ameri- 
can countries following receipt of export 
authorizations. 

Clears ‘remain independently strong and 
if more long extraction flours are produced 
this year, as is now a likely possibility, 
supplies are certain to remain much below 
demand. Offerings are scarce, 

Sales of soft wheat bakery flours remain 
slow, with many cracker manufacturers 
comparatively well covered and others tak- 
ing flour only as needed. 

Production rates perked up again in the 
Southwest after a fortnight of lower operat- 
ing levels. 

Prices declined 30@45¢ sack. Quota- 
tions June 14, carlots, immediate shipment, 
sacked, Kansas City: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.75@5.85, standard patent 
$5.65@5.75, straight $5.60@5.65; established 
brands of family flour $6@6.45, family pat- 
ents $5.85@5.95; first clears $5.20@5.25, 
second clear $5.15@5.20, high ash clears 
$4.85@5.05; soft wheat short patent $6.30@ 
6.45, straight $5.60@5.70, cake flour $6.45 
@6.50. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 4 quiet, 4 slow, none dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour quotations deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. bags June 
14: family short patent in carlots $6.40; 
bakery, unenriched, standard $5.45. Truck 
lots 35¢ additional. 

Omaha: Millers continued their hand-to- 
mouth flour business with bakers last week 
as they have for three months. Some 
plant officials decided to buy enough of 
the old crop wheat to balance out their 
old orders and start off with a clean 
slate in the middle of July when the 
new wheat crop is expected to arrive here 
in large quantities. With recent rains 
and floods, millers were not too opti- 
mistic about the condition of the wheat. 
Country elevators were reported to be hold- 
ing back their buying. Meanwhile, wheat 
supplies were getting scarcer. 

Export business was very dull, with a 
few minor shipments to Europe. A sud- 
den turn for the worse in the supply of 


boxcars was observed in this area last 
week. Millers were unable to explain the 
shortage, predicted that it was only tem- 
porary. 

Only one mill closed down here for re- 
pairs, fumigation and general houseclean- 
ing last week. The 48-hour shutdown 
probably will be followed by other mills 
shortly before the new crop arrives. 

Prices continued steady most of the week, 
ending at few cents less than last week’s 
prices. Bakery short patents were $5.50, 
family short patents $6.40. 

Denver: The flour market is down a lit- 
tle. Buying generally is split between do- 
mestic and export takers. Demand is es- 
pecially good for old wheat flour; this go- 
ing to domestic quarters. Supplies are 
adequate for needs. Quotations June 14: 
bakers $6.40, family $6.50. 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated seven 
days at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
declined to 50% of capacity, compared 
with 65% the previous week. A _ small 
amount of export sales to Latin American 
countries was reported. Shipping directions 
continued heavy. Prices June 13 had de- 
clined 40¢ .on old flour, 25¢ on new flour. 

Hutchinson: Flour interest quickened last 
week, but business showed little improve- 
ment for mills of this area. Considerable 
inquiry came for both June and new crop 
shipments, but the trade was bent on 
getting new crop prices on flour made 
from old crop wheat. Most current fill-ins 
were sold on the basis of price the day 
of shipment. Small lots of export flour 
for July shipment were sold, subject to 
license grant. Prices fell 40@50¢ and mills 
were quoting July shipments at 20¢ under 
current prices. 


Salina: Flour business was draggy with 
Salina millers the past week and quota- 
tions run about 40¢ sack lower. Shipping 
directions are fair. 


Texas: Some mills report a shade better 
domestic demand and shipping directions 
were in somewhat larger volume. New 
domestic sales were only about 25 or 30% 
of capacity; export business was quiet and 
amounted to 15 or 20% of capacity of 
the mills which took the business. Opera- 
tions are 100 to 110% of capacity. Prices 
are about 30¢ sack lower on family flour, 
40¢ lower on bakers and 50¢ lower on 
clears. Quotations June 14, 100’s: family 
flour, extra high patent $6.40@6.60, high 
patent $6.15@6.35; standard bakers, plain, 


old wheat $6@6.10, new wheat $5.85@ 
5.95; clears, -plain $5.70@5.80, delivered 
TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Millers are noting a slight 
improvement in domestic inquiry, bakers 
coming in for anywhere from one to four 
or five cars each. Evidently, some have 
allowed their stocks to become danger- 
ously low, because when ordering they 
specify immediate shipment and _ within 
a day or: two are asking for car numbers. 

Business has been so quiet for such a 
long period that millers look for an ava- 
lanche of buying when it does set in. 
Unfilled business on mill books is unusual- 
ly light for this time of year. Shipping 
directions are good, and the unfilled order 
balance is becoming smaller each week. 

Interest in new crop shipment is still 
unusually light. Spring wheat mills are 
sitting tight and are not forcing offerings. 
For last half July and August shipment, 
some are asking 20¢ under spot. 

The export market is still quiet, with 
just a little flour being sold to Cuba, 
where permits are obtainable. France and 
the Irish Free State were in the market 
last week, but spring wheat flour prices 
were too far out of line with the South- 
west to permit sales. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week aggregated 50% of capacity, com- 
pared with 67% a week earlier and 33% 
a year ago. 

Quotations June 16: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.40, short patent $6.50, high gluten 
$6.65, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $6.90@7.10, first clear $6.10@6.20, 
second clear $5.30, whole wheat $6.20, all 
prices in sacks. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: For the first time in many 
weeks there is a slight improvement in the 
demand for flour. Lower prices resulted 
in more inquiries and interest, but actual 
sales show only a slight increase. Sales 
are much more numerous, but they still are 
of the replacement type, being chiefly in 
one and two carlots. However, it is en- 
couraging to sellers, that bakers and oth- 
ers are showing more _ interest. During 
the week, spring wheat flour prices were 
15@40¢ lower, hard winters 40@60¢ down, 
and soft winters were 10@20¢ off. Family 
flour dropped 30¢, but this did not stir up 
any interest and sales continued light. 
Quotations June 14: spring top ‘patent 
$6.05@6.80, standard patent $5.95@6.70, first 
clear $6@6.45, family flour $7.15@7.20; hard 
winter short patent $5.80@6.15, 95% patent 
$5.70@6.05, first clear $5.76@5.84; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.25@7.32, standard pat- 
ent $6.42@7, first clear $6.20. 

St. Louis: Local mills report buyers are 
being encouraged to hold off by the lower 
trend of cash wheat, consequently are not 
showing any buying interest for other than 


wants of the next 30 days. However, there 
have been a few scattered car lots of new 
crop flour placed on the books. Demand for 
clears has fallen off. Offerings, however, 
are light. With nothing definite on hand 
as to the procedure of the PMA for Sul, 
very little export flour has been reportéd 
booked. Jobbers report practically no 
change in the situation of the past few 
weeks. Bakers continue to hold off and are 
only buying nearby requirements. A few 
scattered cars of new crop were booked. 
Flour prices are 25@35¢ lower. 

Central states mills say the situation is 
about unchanged. Bakers and family trade 
in the meantime are buying for present 
wants only, awaiting price level. Prices are 
25@35¢ lower. - 

Quotations, St. Louis, June 14, in 100 Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard pat- 
ent. $5.90, short patent $6, family patent 
$6.90, high protein clears $5.50, low pro- 
téin $5.40; soft winter bakery cake $6.60@ 
6.80, all purpose $6.25,. family patent $7, 
straight $6.15, clears $5.85; spring wheat 
short patent $6.25, standard $6.15, straight 
$6.05, high protein clears $6, low protein 
$5.90. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Local 
flour business is practically at a standstill. 
High prices and market irregularities have 
caused buyers to wait. Family flour sales 
failed to show-any improvement, but all in- 
dications point to a pick up with sugar 
rationing ended. Export business is quiet. 


Toledo: There has been little change 
in the sale of flour. A little scattered 
buying, forced by approaching depletion of 
stocks, has been reported. With the move- 
ment of new wheat started in the South- 
west, the necessary adjustment to new 
crop basis seems to be working. However, 
it hasn’t found full reflection at Toledo 
as yet, where the bid for No. 2 red 
wheat June 13, 30¢ rate points to New 
York, was $2.50@2.51. This is regarded as 
too high. Very little wheat is coming out, 
and it is believed that there is not much 
wheat back in the country. Millers are 
beginning to feel some concern about hav- 
ing enough wheat to last until the new 
crop of soft wheat arrives, particularly 
if there is a delayed harvest. They are 
not sure that the harvest will start as 
usual in this section by July 4 this year. 
Millers have regarded new crop sales as 
altogether too hazardous and have not 
been inclined to make them. 


Cleveland: Jobbers and wholesale grocers 
have noticed a pick up in the demand for 
family flour, which is rather surprising 
for this time of the year. With free 
sugar and a further reduction in price 
of 3¢ lb. on shortening, it seems that the 
housewife is inclined to do some home 
baking. 

Flour jobbers have enjoyed a_ great 
deal of new business the past week. With- 
drawals have been very good, and the bak- 
ing business in general seems to be holding 
its own. Mills have been very anxious for 
prompt shipping instructions and have re- 
duced prices approximately 40¢ sack. 

Quotations June 14: spring family $6.90, 
high gluten $6.55, standard patent $6.30, 
first clear $6.10; hard winter family $7, 
standard patent $6.30, first clear $6; soft 
winter family $8, short patent $7.20, 
straight $6.70, first clear $6. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour buyers are holding off 
awaiting a heavier movement of new crop 
wheat. Some traders are forseeing that 
greatly increased supplies will lighten the 
demand. Others view a bearish Govern- 
ment crop report as means of forcing 
lower wheat and flour prices. Much de- 
pends on the activities of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. Prices dropped 
from 30¢ for family, high gluten and stand- 
ard to 55¢ for hard winter standard and 
clears. Quotations June 14, cottons, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: spring family $7.50, gluten $6.75, 
standard $6.50, first clears $6.40; hard win- 
ter family $7.50, gluten $6.75, standard 
$6.10, first clears $6; soft winter family 


$7.70, patent $6.20, straight $6.05, first 
clears $5.50. 
New York: Scattered flour sales were 


made in a flurry of business on the lower 
grain markets. Bakers continued their 
policy of the preceding week by placing 
light to moderate orders, particularly where 
they could take advantage of high feed 
prices and order out immediately. When 
flour prices were at their low point in the 
week prevailing selling prices for spring 
standards ran $6.35@6.45 for the general 
trade, although a chain baker made pur- 
chases at a lower figure. Southwestern 
sales were very light, with new crop aver- 
aging about 20¢ below old figures. Cake 
flours were also dull. Clears, generally 
were scarce. One mill was reported with a 
special price of $6.05 but others were 
firmer and did not press for business. Ex- 
port business has dropped off and no new 
sales were expected until August alloca- 
tions are made. 

Prices on springs were about 25¢ be- 
low the previous week and on Kansas 
grades about 50¢ less. 

Quotations June 14: spring family flour 


$7.50, high glutens $6.70@6.95, standard 
patents $6.50@6.70, clears $6.35 @6.F9; 
southwestern short patents $6.25@6.45, 
standard patents $6.10@6.25; high ratio 


cake flours $7.40@7.55, straights $6.60@6.80. 

Boston: Flour quotations are 10@15¢ low- 
er in the Boston market. Trading is still 
extremely dull. A few sales of a fill-in 
nature were reported by jobbers. In an- 
swer to inquiries by some large bakers 
several mills offered flour at slight price 
concessions, the extent of the concession 
being predicated on the amount of flour 
to be purchased for both prompt and for- 
ward shipment. Buyers as a general rule 
maintained their long adopted policy of ex- 
treme caution as far as bona fide commit- 
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ments went. Most prospective purchasers 
feel at long last that the outlook as far 
as price trends are concerned is distinet- 
ly in their favor. 

Quotations June 14: spring short patents 
$6.80@6.95, standards $6.70@6.85, high 
gluten $7@7.10, first clears $6.55@6.70: 
hard winter short patents $6.80@6.95, hard 
winter standards $6.70@6.80, Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.75@6.87, eastern soft wheat 


flour $6.40@6.70, high ratio $7.55@7,39 
family type $7.70@7.80. oP fied 

Philadelphia: Development of 2 weaker 
undertone recently in the local flour Mar- 
ket has served to convince consuming jn. 
terests that the frequently predicied sharp 
break in quotations may be jus around 
the corner, 

As a result, they seem more determined 
than ever to refrain from embarkin: on pur. 
chasing programs, even though the general 


run of prices is substantially lower. Quo. 
tations on the individual grades are now 
15@45¢ sack under a week ag: 

This means that trading continues to 


move at a snail’s pace, with m: of the 
large bakers out of the market ani smaller 
concerns operating hand-to-mouth on re- 
placements. 

Contributing to the marked in\ifference 


to solicitation from mill represe::atives js 


the government announcement thi: all-time 
record crops of both spring ai! winter 
wheat are in prospect. 

Other factors include the CC’ decision 
to refrain, at least temporarly, ym pur- 
chasing on an f.o.b. basis and general 
slowdown in export business. 

There were some who though that the 
CCC action might be interpreted ‘s an in- 
dication the government is con‘«mplating 


some change in its policy, possi! ‘y a cut- 
back in its purchases. 

Regarding exports, it was sai the lull 
is attributable to the fact th foreign 
buyers are awaiting the announ:ement of 
August quotas. 

Developments pricewise are bh: ing care- 


fully followed by the baking trac and one 
school of thought has it that if >rices dis- 
play a tendency to hold at lev: reached 
during the recent decline a mii buying 
wave will develop on the part .f bakers 
with drastically reduced supplies and little 
or no flour on mill books. 

That any such buying revival will be of 
moderate dimensions and for irby use 
is pretty much of a prevailin opinion, 
something which is borne out iy failure 


to take advantage of concessi ns _ being 
quoted by mills on shipments beyond a 30- 
day period. 

Quotations June 14: spring fa:iily $7.60 
@7.80, high gluten $7@7.10, short patent 


$6.85@6.95, standard $6.75@6.85, ‘irst clear 
$6.30@6.50; hard winter short pxient $6.55 
@6.65, standard $6.45@6.55, soft winter 


standard $6.30@6.50. 
Pittsburgh: A flurry of ftour orders from 


both bakers and jobbers came into the 
market the past week. Buying, with few 
exceptions, is for small amounts and fill- 
ins. Mill representatives state me large 
buyers take one to three cars, ut these 


large orders are the exception an smaller 


orders are the rule. Buyers are runnnig 
very. low on flour and, while rey hold 
to the opinion that flour pric: will be 
lower shortly, they can no longer hold 
off entirely from the _ replenis!:ment of 
their flour stocks. Immediate, »rompt or 
30-day shipments are the rule «lso, with 
90-day commitments being rare. New crop 
flour draws little interest, bu several 
orders were taken at $5.95 for standard 
patent, sacked. Prices of flour «re lower 
this week and all week showed declining 
price range. New crop flour is now quoted 
only 20@30¢ lower than old crop flour. 
Family flour sales had a smal! pick-up 


in retail stores because sugar is unra- 
tioned. This fact is also reflecte:! in some 
pick-up in sales to jobbers of fariily flour, 


who believe. more home baking will be 


done by housewives with sugar now more 
plentiful. The teamsters’ strike so far is 
causing little inconvenience in od stuff 
deliveries, although it is reported that 
during the past week some flour was not 
unloaded because trucks could not handle 


it. Shipping directions are increasing be- 
cause of the fear of the truck strike 
continuing and spreading to a wider area 
Flour salesmen state when they sell flour 


bakers and jobbers specify quick deliver) 
on a majority of orders. Clears are firm 
and glutens are hard. to get. Cake and 
pastry flour prices eased, but ttracted 
little buying, as bakers report cake and 


sweet goods sales unseasonably low. 
Quotations June 14, cottons: har! winter 


$6.20@6.45, medium patent $f 25 @ 6.50, 
short patent $6.30@6.55; spring patent $6.3 
@6.70, medium patent $6.37@6.75, short 
patent $6.42@6.80; high gluten $7.)1@7.2! 
first clears $6.35@6.40; family flour, adver 


tised brands $7.31@7.50; other brands $6.85 
@7.20; pastry and cake flour $6.@7.45. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: With new crop southwest 
ern flour being offered more freely, t& 
gether with a decline in prices Raabe 
are now showing decidedly more _ interes 
toward purchasing and a fair volume ° 
business is being booked, principally - 
June shipment, A few sales are being ma 


for August shipment, but these a! excep 
tions. The bulk of the business is or 
and Oklahoma hard wheat flour to t 
bakery trade, with Kansas flour her 
taken on some July and August 7 
The local market is rather bare of ° 


crop flour, with jobbers and bakers malt 
taining very low stocks and in some Lore 
there is an urgent need for deliveries 
Northern spring wheat flour likewise has 
eased off in price and a _ limited amon 
of business is being handled. A simile 
condition also prevails on midwestern 


Pacific Coast soft wheat flour. Exper 
sales remain rather quiet with a 
small volume to European countries 
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the game holding true to the Americas, 
with sellers primarily interested in ob- 
taining licenses for shipment of previous 
ions June 14, carlots, delivered, 
new hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.15@6.40, standard $6@6.15, first 
clear $5.70@5.85; spring wheat bakery- 
short patent $6.85@6.95, standard $6.70.@ 
485, first clear $6.35@6.55, high gluten 
$6.95@7.15; soft wheat short patent $6.80@ 
1, straight $6.15@6.35, first clear $5.70@ 
590, high ratio cake $6.95@7.20, Pacific 
Coast cake $7.50@7.60, pastry $6.60@6.70; 
parge rate 20¢ less than above on north- 
western spring flours. 

Atlante: Everything continues unsettled 
in this territory and new flour business 
seems in a state of suspension. Buyers only 
want to cover the barest necessities in 
the majority of instances. Bakers are still 
holding off and confining interest to meet 
nearby needs, showing small interest be- 
yond July. They continue to make inquiries, 
put fail to see advantages in booking large 
amounts at current market conditions. Ship- 
ping instructions from them are slow to 
only fairly good. 

Wholesale family flour dealers seem even 
more afraid to trade now than a week ago. 
They want a car at a time when they have 
to have it. Many are placing orders and 
allowing mills to bill at price on date of 
shipment. Stocks are reported generally 
ata minimum. Higher grades of family 
four continue in better call than. the 
cheaper trades. Specifications are quiet to 


ood, 
Mpractic ally all blenders in the territory 
are said to be either making purchases or 
inquiries, indicating buying interest. How- 
ever, business with them remains on an 
immediate shipment basis to meet curtailed 
needs. 

Prices moved downward again. Spring 
patents aud clears dropped 10¢, while south- 
western patents and clears declined 35@25¢ 
respective!y, Making a wider spread which 


was nearer normal. Cake flour was down 
20¢ and pastry 30¢. Family flour declined 
30@50¢. 

Quotati.ns June 14: spring high gluten 
$146@7.55, short patent $7@7.65, standard 
patent $. 95@7.40, first clear $6.80@7.40; 


hard witter standard patent $6.17@6.35, 
short patent $6.62@6.80, first clear $6@ 
6.75; hard winter family $6,75@7.55;. soft 
wheat family $6.80@7.70; soft wheat first 
clear $6@ 5.75; cake flour, extra fancy $7.80 
@8.15; pastry flour $6.75@7.10; self-rising 
four 12@13¢ sack over plain. Spread be- 
tween ol’) new crop prices narrowed. Ma- 
jority of .ew crop prices were 20@25¢ less 
but some showed only 10¢ difference. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: The market is still dull so far 
as domestic business is concerned and the 
export deal is governed by decisions in 
Washington. Domestic buyers are watching 
the development of the price structure as 
it is influenced by new crop grain ar- 
rivals ani are not in a mood to book 
ahead. Millers, on the other hand, are 
not pressing the market because they see 
plenty of business for export in the offing 
and thus do not feel pressed to get com- 
mitments on the books. Some European 
interest has been shown lately, and millers 


feel certain that one way or another, there 
will be more than sufficient demand to fill 
up their milling schedules. Prices are 
running about steady. Family patent $7.70, 


bluestem $6.95, bakery $7.15, pastry $6.45. 


_ Portland: Flour prices sagged last week, 
in line with lower wheat prices, but there 


was little or no interest on the part of 
buyers. Declines did not produce any ad- 
ditional offers on the part of the mills, 


which still are holding back on new crop 
offers, The situation in the domestic trade 
temains unsettled, while the government 
has not asked for any new crop flour 
yet. Mills still are grinding heavily, with 
heavy runs scheduled until the middle of 
July. A short period of closure for some 
of them is anticipated at that time. 
Prices June 14: high gluten $7.02, all 
Montana $6.98, bluestem bakers $6.65, cake 
$7.09, pastry $6, whole wheat 100% $6.06, 
Sraham $5.80, cracked wheat $5.80. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





to aronto- Montreal : Mills are fully booked 
0 the end of July for shipment to U.K. and 
other countries on the list issued by Ca- 
nadian wheat board to which flour may be 
hipped. The U.K. desires to place orders 
wa Shipment in August and September, 
he, authority has not as yet been given 
™ the Wheat Board to book such orders. 
a high price of export flour is cutting 
4 Some Canadian markets. No change in 
omestic market, ‘ 
speuotetions June 14: ceilings, top patent 
an, for use in Canada $5.05 bbl.; sec- 
=a $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
<a cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
a used. For export to United King- 
1  crument regulation flour $12.28 280 
ps or shipment up to end of July, Hali- 
4X or St. John. 

fe. offerings of winter wheat flour. Ceil- 
in = domestic market. Quotations June 
i: Standard grade for domestic use $4.40 
bales pon dnand cottons, Montreal freight 
tak a export $7.35 bbl., f.a.s. 98’s cot- 
ted oe eee seaboard, plus equalization 
tatenyerics of winter wheat are nil. Quo- 
pointe. June 14: $1.12@1.14 bu. shipping 

in Ontario, according to freight. 


wheimmies: Export business in Canadian 
at and flour last week totaled 5,300,000 
b Of this total 4,400,- 
ie u. were shipped to the United King- 
- Belgium took delivery of 300,000 bu., 
of flour 


a in terms of wheat. 
d 


while approximately 133,000 bbl. 






were worked to the Orient, South and 
Central America and the West Indies. Do- 
mestic trade continues keen, and supplies 
are moving freely. Quotations June 14: 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $5.30 cottons; second patents $4.80; 


-second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Disturbed world conditions 
are showing a strong effect on the export 
flour picture as far as this port is con- 
cerned. While business is moving to both 
China and India through official govern- 
ment purchases.made by agencies sent to 
Canadian mills, the outlook for private 
sales is still gloomy. 

The outlook took on a darker hue here 
during the week when it was announced 
that two steamship lines which had made 
extensive plans for service to the Orient, 
one a local group and the other a British 
operator, announced they had withdrawn 
from the trade because of lack of business. 

In contrast to this, word came through 
during the week that the international 
trade door to Japan would be reopened 
to private business on a limited scale the 
middle of August. Exporters here are 
waiting word from Ottawa following nego- 
tiations through Washington. Just what 
this will mean in the matter. of Canadian 
grain and flour is very problematical, ac- 
cording to leading exporters here. 

In prewar years Japan bought consid- 
erable Canadian wheat and (flour, but 
whether this trade can be re-established 
in the face of limited Japanese buying 
power and the cheaper offerings from com- 
peting shippers, is very much open to ques- 
tion. At any rate, Canadian exporters will 
certainly be sending out representatives to 
look the picture over. 

It is understood that in order to do 
business: with Japan traders in Canada 
must first contact the government-owned 
Canadian Commercial Corp., which in turn 
contacts its agents in Japan. 

Business in domestic hard wheat flour 
is generally quiet with supplies ample for 
immediate needs. Prices June 14 for 98’s cot- 
tons on a cash car basis: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 
Ontario cake and pastry flour to the trade 
is in very short supply and is quoted at 
$7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Estimates of the new rye 
crop are well under the 15-year average, 
although larger than that of a year ago. 
Spot No. 2 rye quoted at $3.08@3.12, or 
about 42¢ bu. over buyers’ bids for July 
delivery, and 48@52¢ over August. Under 
the circumstances there is no activity in 
flour. Buyers limit purchases to small lots 
for immediate shipment, or ex-warehouse, 
and are awaiting developments before filling 
their -future needs. Pure white rye flour 
is held at $8.45@8.55, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium at 30@40¢ less, 
and pure dark at $1.50 less. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour demand continues 
light with buyers only taking small amounts 
for much needed fill-ins. Blended rye 
shows the best sales interest. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, cottons: pure rye, fancy 
white $8.81@8.91, medium $8.56@8.66, dark 
$7.81@7.91, blended $7.06. 

Atlanta: Demand is very light. The trend 
is easier and supplies are ample. 





Quotations: rye, white $8.85@8.95, dark 
usually quoted $2@3 lower. 
Philadelphia: A 35¢ reduction in rye 


quotations has done nothing so far toward 
reviving consumer inverest in this type of 
flour. The general feeling in the trade 
is that the downward revision in price is 
but a step in the right direction and it 
will take a lot more of the same before 
bakers are going to take on any sizeable 
amounts of rye. Purchases are being 
made only by those who are forced to 
augment depleted stocks to maintain pro- 
duction schedules. Rye white $9@9.10. 

New York: Rye flour sales continued 
light and scattered. Pure white patents 
$9@9.15. 

Cleveland: The price of rye flour de- 
clined approximately 50¢ sack the past 
week. There has been no perceptible in- 
erease in sales. The trade expects to buy 
at much lower prices when the new crop 
arrives. Patent white rye $8.50@8.85, me- 
dium rye $8.30@8.50. | 

Buffalo: The old crop prices are 15@20¢ 
sack below the previous week’s figures. It 
is expected that there will be little change 
in prices downward until about July 15 
when the new crop will ease off the de- 
mand. Quotations: cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white rye $9.05, medium $8.75, dark $6.10. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.14, Wiscon- 
sin white patent $10.43. 

St. Louis: Prices are 15¢ bag lower. Sales 
and shipping dire¢tions are slow. Pure white 
$9.05, medium $8.75, dark $7.55, rye meal 
$8.05. 

Chicago: Buyers continue to hold off, and 
and sales are few and in small lots. A 
cut of 10@15¢ in prices had little effect 
on buyers. White patent rye $8.58@8.75, 
medium §$8.08@8.50,. dark $7@7.80. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


May May June June 
2 31 1 
Five mills 21,301 


*Four mills. 


27,309 23,941 *37,733 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


» 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
‘ ® 
MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 


FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








A High ¥ ing Pat- 
“Diamond D” *# sister tsbortor Co 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 












































WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 











BROKERS 
WANTED! 


In Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh, to repre- 
sent the output of a spring 
wheat mill—1,200 bags daily ca- 


pacity. Asoty: 


NORTH EAST FLOUR MILLS, INC. 
NORTH EAST, PA. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Standard middlings here 
command a premium of $6@7 over bran, 
but at Kansas City the premium on gray 
shorts over bran has reached $11.50@12. 
Mills there, operating on 80% extraction 
flour for export, are not producing as much 
shorts as before. Demand for this grade, 
because of little pig feeding, far exceeds 
supply. Spot feed here, available for im- 
mediate shipment, will bring as follows: 
bran $60, standard midds. $66@67, flour 
midds. $66.50@67, red dog $67, but prompt 
or June shipment would probably not bring 
within $2@3 of these prices, provided there 
was any such feed to be had. July ship- 
ment is quoted at a discount of $6@8, but 
millers say they have nothing to offer. 
Some inquiry is coming in for deferred 
delivery, but until millers know what their 
production schedule is going to be they 
are not willing to sell future feed. If the 


PMA, with its broad purchases of flour 
for export, should decide to buy only 
80% extraction flour, it would cut feed 


production very materially, so millers are 
not taking any chances of overselling until 
this question is decided. As it is, some 
European markets that buy direct take 
only 80% extraction flour. 

Duluth: Demand is still very good and 
the trend is slightly higher. Supplies are 
light. 

Quotations: pure bran $59, standard bran 
$58, standard midds $63, flour midds $65, 
mixed feeds $63. 

Kansas City: Shorts at Kansas City con- 
tinued to be in scarce supply and prices 
began rising again late last week at the 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisuHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











WANTED — MAINTENANCE FORE- 
MAN. Experienced in supervision of 
millwrights, tinners, electricians, 
painters, pipefitters, high - pressure 
boiler room operation and service func- 
tions in modern food plant. Apply in 
person or write to General Foods Corp., 
Corn Mill Division, Kankakee, Il. 











WANTED — SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
We have opening for a bakery flour 
sales representative to cover eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Experienced man _ preferred. 
Standard Milling Co., 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED — SALESMAN. PROGRESSIVE 
spring wheat mill has eastern Pennsyl- 


vania territory open. Experienced man 
preferred. Allied trade experience accept- 
able. Address 8724, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — OPERATING MANAGER 200- 
sack Maryland flour mill. Desire man 
fully acquainted buying wheat from farm- 
ers, also handling local mixed feed busi- 
ness and custom grinding. Good location. 
Excellent opportunity right man. Address 
8706, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 














: v 

MILLER — SUPERINTENDENT OR AS- 
sistant. Twenty years’ experience. Can 
give good references and reasons for 


Address 8725, 
Minneapolis 2, 


wanting to make change. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 














SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 


Made from CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 
Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 
Norsalag WINNIPEG, CANADA 














BRAZIL-EUROPEAN 


Large volume flour, grain and foods export- 
er, 30 years’ experience, efficient, seeks rep- 
resentation of Amcrican and Canadian flour 
mills and grain shippers of good standing. 
British and continental references furnished. 
Address 8448, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





rate of $1 a day. Bran was in compara- 
tively better supply and, aside from a sym- 
pathetic rise in value June 14, was weaker. 
Higher corn prices have caused formula 
feed mixers to show greater interest in 
shorts than for the coarse grain. Mills 
were running at only a fair pace around the 
first of the month, but production picked 
up considerably in the second week. Yet 
a considerable amount of the output is 
80% extraction for export, allowing little 
room for improvement in millfeed supplies. 
Quotations, Kansas City, June 16: bran $55 
@655.50, shorts $66.50@67.50. 


Oklahoma City: Quotations, truck lots: 
bran $62 ton, mill run $67.40, shorts $72. 


Denver: The millfeed market is holding 
its own and seemingly is showing increased 
strength. In this area, demand on shorts 
exceeds the supply. On bran, the demand 
and supply are about balanced. Quotations: 
bran $60, shorts $65. 

Wichita: Demand for bran is only fair, 
but demand for shorts is heavy for im- 
mediate needs. Prices are declining. Quo- 


tations, basis Kansas City: bran _ $57, 
shorts $63. 
Hutchinson: Millfeed demand continues 


fairly active, although the edge was en- 
tirely gone from bran, which weakened 
considerably. Interest in spot and near- 
by shipment shorts continued strong and 
prices were steady_to a shade lower. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran $55@56, 
mill run $59@60, gray shorts $63@64. 


Salina: Demand is fair for bran and 
excellent for shorts. Supplies of bran 
are excellent, but shorts are very scarce. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $56@ 
56.50, gray shorts $64@64.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand for bran is less 
active, and offerings are liberal; shorts are 
searce and demand is urgent. Quotations, 
carlots: bran $61@62, gray shorts $71.50@ 
73, burlaps, delivered TCP. 

St. Louis: Demand for bran is lighter at 
lower price; gray shorts are in heavy de- 
mand with lighter offerings and higher 
prices. Bran $60@60.50, gray shorts $66.50 
@67. 

Toledo: Millfeed is high and there has 
been some slackening in demand. Prices 
have been holding at around $64 for bran 
and $65 for middlings, 30-day shipment. A 
considerable quantity has been delivered to 
truckers at mill door at better prices than 
earlot. Production is falling off as mills 
close for fumigation and cleaning. Lower 
prices are expected on resumption of grind- 
ing on new crop with larger production. 

Cleveland: Local mills are operating sev- 
en days a week, supplying a brisk demand. 
Truckers have been buying freely. The 
price of bran has declined approximately. 
$3 ton, while standard middlings and flour 
middlings bring the same prices as last 
week. Supply is equal to demand. Bran 
$65.75 ton, standard midds. $74, flour midds. 
$73.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices declined with the 
settlement of the grain shovelers strike 
in Buffalo. This followed a sharp ad- 
vance brought on by the strike. Buyers 
in the East had covered their nearby needs. 
Traders now are expecting orders from 
western buyers. Bran and standard mid- 
dlings declined 50¢@$3, while flour mid- 
dlings and red dog went up 50¢@$1. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $63.50 
@64, standard midds. $66.50@67, flour 
midds. $69@69.50, red dog $70@70.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds are comparatively dull 
in the Boston market. Quotations are about 
unchanged in most types although fluctu- 
ations ranged during the week. withipeghout 
$2 of the current price level. “Spot pplies 
are still on the short side but apparently 
sufficient for current needs. Commitments 
for forward supplies are generally difficult 
to obtain even at sizable price concessions. 
Quotations: spring bran $72, midds $75, red 
dog $80. 

Philadelphia: There has been little change 
in the millfeed picture here except for a 
general reduction in the asking price of 
ingredients. As a whole, demand is very 
light, and dealers say it centers principal- 
ly around standard middlings. The aver- 
age consumer is said to be fairly well 
supplied for nearby needs and is not being 
tempted by offers of future shipment at 
concessions. from prevailing. quotations on 
prompt. Regular customers are holding off 
to await developments, and their opinion 
is that further downward revisions in price 
are in prospect. Meanwhile, mill production 
continues at a relatively high level. Quo- 
tations: bran $71@72, standard midds, $72 
@73, red dog $74@75. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANTED TO BUY—BAG STERILIZING 
equipment, new or used. Address 8717, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED—TWO OR THREE HIGH STAND 
9x20 roller mill, Great Western sec- 
tional type. Midland Flour Milling Co., 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 




















Pittsburgh: A pick-up in demand for 





CABLES: VERMYLEN-BAESRODE 


USINES VERMYLEN, BAESRODE, BELGIUM 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
SPECIALIZE IN— 

LINSEED CAKE, CORN, SOYA, COTTONSEED, ALFALFA MEAL, MEAT MEAL, 
FISH MEAL, LIVER MEAL, COD LIVER OIL, OAT BY-PRODUCTS, VITAMINS, 
VITAMIN CONCENTRATES, OILS, PEARL BARLEY, BUCKWHBEAT, 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS, ETC. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 HB. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SEMOLINA =» 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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millfeeds and all grains was noted here 
the past week. Supplies are more plentj. 
ful. The price range continues to widen, 
as immediate or prompt shipment com. 
mands a much higher price. Bran. sacked 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, is quoted at $69.14@7) 
standard midds. $71@72.14, flour midds 
$73.14@74, red dog $73@74.14, r 

New Orleans: The market is erratic, De. 
clines are greater than advance, and prices 
are considerably easier. Few sales are pe. 
ing made for future delivery, buyers be- 
ing adverse to contracting at present, In- 
mediate shipments of bran from Texas 
and Oklahoma sold as low as $61@61 50 
with shorts $2@3 ton higher. Export 
demands on millfeed is practica!!y non- 
existent. Wheat bran $62@64.50, gray shorts 
$64.50@67. ; 

Atlanta: Demand is only to meet neces. 
Sary needs; the trend is unsteady ind sup- 
ply is ample. 

Quotations: Wheat bran $67@68.60 for 
immediate, $64@65.50 for later June: gray 
shorts $72@72.60 for immediate, $69 @69,10 
for later June. 3 

Seattle: The market continues tisht, ang 
no supplies are available. Sma!! 


resi 
lots appear from time to time, and _ 
of the smaller interior mills re con- 
tinuing to supply their customers with 
truck lots. Flour mills have nominal lists 


ranging from $56@58 carlots, with no sup- 


plies to offer for any position. Interior 
truck lots are reported to be running 
around $53@55, f.o.b. plant. Market very 
strong, $56, Seattle-Tacoma. : 

Portland: Mill run $57, middling» $62 ton, 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advance! during 
the past week with millfeed in stort posi- 
tion due to curtailed output. F ants are 
sold through August and could ll more, 
mill officials report. Quotations: ved bran 


and mill run $61, middlings $65, carload 


lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $66, 
middlings $70; California prices: $66.50 
middlings $70.50, carlots, f.o.b. Sin Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles: $66.75, middlin»s $70.75, 

Toronto-Montreal: Export of 1 \lifeed is 


rigidly controlled as supply is aot suf- 


ficient to meet domestic deman: Quota- 
tions: ceilings, bran $30.25, sho: $31.25, 
middlings $34.25, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There is a keen de:iand for 
all types of millfeeds, with m« of the 
supplies from western mills going to east- 
ern Canada. There is no accumulation of 
stocks, and demand shows no sign of a 
let-up. Quotations: Manitoba and _ Sas- 


katchewan bran $29.25, shorts $°0).25; Al- 
berta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75; 1all lots 


ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra, 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
good with no apparent signs of slackening 
despite the summer weather and plenty of 


grass. Dealers are receiving fair supplies 
from western mills, and while th» receipts 
are sufficient for immediate neeciis, there 
is little left for stockpiling. Prices are 
unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for rolled oats 
is lessening. Mills still are working on 


export orders to be shipped before the end 
of the month. Quotations: rolled oats $3.85 
bag, in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb. 


jutes $4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or Monreal. 








Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in seasonal demand. Supplies are moderate, 
but sufficient to take care of any orders. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80 sacks 
$3.95 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.37 on June 16; 20-0z. packaves $2.85 
case, 48-oz packages $3.10. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE--— 
MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for June 14 and 21, a: Kansas 
City: 

SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— June 7 June 14 E 
FL Ree ey $56.00@ 56.50 $....@$55.50 
See?  Niossoes 48.25@ 48.75 47.75@ 48.50 
August ....... 43.15@ 44.00 41.50@ 43.00 
September 43.15@ 44.00 41.50@ 43.00 
October ...... 43.15@ 44.00 41.50@ 43.00 
November 43.50@ 44.50 41.75@ 43.50 

SHORTS— 

PONG 25 rou 44 $....@*59.00 $....@*63.00 
Pi ee ie Cee 50.75@ 52.00 ....@*52.75 
pS ee eer wees @ 49.25 49.50@ 50.75 
September 48.00@ 49.25 49.00@ 50.26 
October ...... 48.00@ 49.25 49.00@ 50.25 
November . 48.00@ 49.25 48.50@ 50.00 
Sales (tons) 360 600 

*Bid. tAsked. 

United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 


United States at the close of the week 
ending June 8, 1947, and June 2%, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain’ Branch 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agr 
culture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
American in bond— 
June June June June 
8, 9, 8, ' 
1947, 1946 1947 1946, 
Wheat ...... 14,089 37,879 739 1,69 
Bee OO 15,963 25,292 .+ nf 
GORE = gd eee 4,319 5,305 316 
Le Pee 1,182 398 33 ay 
Barley ....:. 8,622 56,413 290 ’ 
Flaxseed 1,268 1,586 see sl 
Soybeans 3,870 5,474 eee 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS Eee 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cME~Ewans GomMPANy 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 ° 














e 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


ope 















MEBLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 













THE THOMAS 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 








4M New crop wheat is moving and here again 
Page customers benefit by the favorable 
location of the Page Mills. The best of 
the early wheat movement from four 
major southwestern states — Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado—can be 
brought economically to our doorstep be- 
cause of this fortunate location at an un- 
usual railroad terminal point. 


“i 


PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
































ALL 
Naacanlcncsiivael CABLE CODES il 
Montreal USED Se 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour q 
Owning and Operating = Mills at oD ' | 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat ‘ 
Saskatchewan and Alberta | 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG i 
CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat | 
and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
BRANDS SP 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” Cre 
THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 
Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS 


On Parliament Hill high above the 


’ \ ] e NTE ; ‘ Ottawa River the Houses of Parliament 
1 , l " y y are of particular interest to every visitor 
j to Ottawa, capital city of the Dominion 
‘ of Canada. 
Dominating this vast group of. build- 
G Q - AT W i S T ings is the famous Peace Tower containing 
the Memorial Chamber and Altar of . 
Sacrifice. It is a national monument to 
B ATT L E those Canadians who gave their lives 
in the first Great War, of which every 
Canadian is justly proud. 


| A § T L A N D Abundance of power and proximity to 
natural resources have made Ottawa an 

important industrial centre. 
Ld U RO N Handsome public buildings, beautiful 
parks, tree-lined streets, boulevards, and 
scenic driveways combine to make Ottawa 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED one of Canada’s most beautiful cities. 





FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


eee 








Sa"= OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE - 
JUTE cz AG 4 COTTON 
. BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA 


A 


PEC T |b 4 rcore-nowmnen.-roronro The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


a 
HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: - 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


LSS pu 











eos 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 












FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
| Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


— 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


































CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER +» CALGARY «MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG » TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE +: MONTREA:i > MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 


"Bite a Pretzel Instead of Your Boss!’ 


Cs 


NEW YORK—A pretzel promotion 
campaign for summer with a slogan, 
“Don’t get Summér nerves—bite a 
pretzel instead of your boss,” is being 
planned by the National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute. Object of the campaign, 
according to Norval Postweiler, presi- 
dent of the institute, is to encourage 
offices and plants to serve pretzels to 
their employees this Summer to pro- 


vide them with much-needed salt. 


The institute recently held a one- 
day convention here at which plans 


were laid for a pretzel promotional 
program. 

Mr. Postweiler said that the annua] 
pretzel output is 400 million stamped 
pretzels, 142 million hand-twisteq 
ones, and 1,250 million pretzel sticks 
and that there are only about 800 
pretzel-twisters now in the nation, 
To combat this situation, he said, 
the institute has established a free 
school in Allentown, Pa., to teach the 
art of pretzel twisting. More than 
two dozen persons, half of them wom- 
en, have applied for entrance so far, 
he said. 









Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 


EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 


30 Wellington St. West 








Toronto, Canada 





PRALT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
OX Kags Street, kust 
PORONTO, CANADA 


| RG 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











Since we J 
James fuchardson & dons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 



























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘"Woumacs” 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain © 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators tn Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Expor ters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 














Mitt at SASKATOON, SAsSK., CANADA 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 







Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY”’ 








BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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ur 
™~ BAKING STUDENTS SEE MILL—Students enrolled in the course in 
IK baking at the William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn., were taken on an inspection trip of the products control labor- 
atory and flour mill of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., recently. Approximately 
100 students, accompanied by Adrian J. Vandervoort, head of the bak- 
ing department at the Dunwoody Institute, spent a forenoon seeing the 
various phases of flour manufacture from the grading and testing of the 
wheat to the testing of the fizished flour. Shown above are a few of the 
students examining stock from the second break rolls in the mill. 





W. H. JOHNSON MOVED Noel is manager of the Kansas City b) / 4 MONTANA ¥ 
TO KANSAS CITY OFFICE "ranch. «SAPPHIRE # 


Mr. Johnson, 29, served in the ct \ four 4 

KANSAS CIT Y—Cereal By-Prod- Marine Corps for five years. He rose : . 
ucts Co., Chicago, has announced the from the rating of a private to sec- 
Ltd appointment of Walter H. Johnson as_ ond lieutenant and, while on Pacific 
: anew trader in the Kansas City of- duty, he took part in every major 
fice of that firm. Transferred from ae ee ee Se. 
; : He is a brother of Charles Johnson MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 

the Chicago office, Mr. Johnson as- of the company’s Chicago office and GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
sumed his new duties May 24. G. W. a former manager at Kansas City. 


1ce 


ada 








The Standard Others EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


Strive to Reach The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


WHITE SWAN OF LIVERPOOL 
FLOUR INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 

















Policies of this as United States Managers 

ADA eter te are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
— MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
EDY As fine a flour as you 
ade ‘ M4 Ts. ~ oe 
hange will find milled from Pfeffer Milling Company ARrCHER-D: NIELSSNINTANt 

: the finest Turke Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade LZAAIN Toso Z ” MEUESTAIN 
penings. y Winter Wheat Flour ° 
1 wheat in th h t f Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 

e heart oO Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles TLL MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Kansas in ee tt GRAIN MERCHANTS ett a 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains AN FRANCISCO, CAL. 






































An Independent Mill HARDESTY MILLING CO. MINNEAPOLIS: DULUTH, penser. 
W . ’ Quality Millers for 
WOLF MILLING CO. Over Half a Century McV¥ E a G&G a & CO., INC. 


= Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 15 WEST 10th ST. a KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


“Sweet Cream’ Our mill is located in the high protein 


wheat district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 


“Very Best” | | stssartaurccr tomar | | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 3275 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


Quality Flours “Sacnak Flour” DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


W. J. JENNISON CO. pba mg 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


MINNE. , MINN. 
sniomes Eos Mitiore Co., Inman, Kan. Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Fast, Frequen 


CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. 

KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 Board of 
Trade Bidg. 

NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
Inc., 1322 Whitney Bidg. 

NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 













reight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 


HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., 
1401 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


GALVESTON —Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. —404 Merchants Exchange. 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RILOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 
1527 Candler Bldg. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 


SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


8 West 9h St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 





“On her 18th birthday, I gave my 
daughter her first front door key.” 


“That was the proper modern spir- © 


it, old man.” 

“Not necessarily, I just got tired of 
having her knock off the milk bot- 
tles crawling through the pantry win- 


dow.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Scot: Are you a good caddie? 

Caddie: Yes, sir. 

Scot: A real good caddie? 

Caddie: Oh, yes, sir. 

Scot: Are you good at finding lost 
balls? 

Caddie: That’s my forte, sir. 

Scot: Well, then, go and find one 
so we can begin the game. 


¢¢¢ 


Mistress: How can you tell if your 
iron is too hot? 

Maid: It’s easy; the clothes always 
begin to burn and turn brown. 


e¢¢ ¢ 


A seven-foot fellow was an appli- 
cant for the job of lifeguard. 

“Can you swim?” he was asked. 

“No, but I can wade to beat hell.” 


¢¢¢ 


“TI suppose you think I’m a perfect 
idiot.” 
“Oh, none of us is perfect.” 


¢¢¢ 


A floor walker, tired of his job, 
gave it up and joined the police force. 
Several months later a friend asked 
him how he liked being a policeman. 

“Well,” he replied, “the pay and 
the hours are good, but what I like 
best of all is that the customer is 
always wrong.” . 


¢¢¢ 


A visitor to West Point noticed that 
all the names engraved on the fa- 
mous battle monument were those of 
men in the Union Army, killed in 
action during the Civil War. “Say,” 
he called to a passing cadet, “what 
is this?” 

“A tribute to the marksmanship of 
the confederacy, suh!” replied the 
cadet. 


b Soe 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill, 
Always in Market for Flour and Foed 


Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








( Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR case 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 





Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


ee 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carvin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 








Cable Address: 


Flour Mill Agents Produce Exchange 
” Produce Exchange NEW YORK salad ie ow 
FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Bradbake — All Codes 


Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 





ws 
— 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








——— 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 

ope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


& 
LBS 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Oabie Address: “Coventry,” London DUBLIN BELFAST 
Cable Address: “Dorrracu,’’ London | ANDREW TAYLOR & co. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | gptnsscent + Adah 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
iP ecnsnureh Btrest LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: ““MarRvEL,” Glasgow 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS | ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


* 23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR E BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 


Botolph House 
10 Bastcheap LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST - 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


CO. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxiiP,’’ Dundee 
bts _— 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 23 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Gable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Offers Solicited 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,’”’ Haarlem 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 


* BOLLE & S 


CHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


IMPORTERS OF 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 





Algemeene, Handel-en 


N. Ve Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 


0 Flours - Offals - Starch 


~ 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7, 
Cable Address: 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
— Correspondence With Shippers of 
LOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: * Jos’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 





A. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
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WHAT’S IN A 











Medicine, you say. Sure —there are 
drugs manufactured to exacting stand- 
ards and carefully compounded by the 
pharmacist. But there’s another ingre- 
dient, too — the knowledge and skill of 
the doctor who tells you when, how and 
under what conditions that particular 
prescription is needed. . 

N-A’s flour service is similar. It 
brings you flour treatment products — 
Novadelox, Agene, N-Richment-A, 
Beta Chlora Control Equipment and 


NA-9 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


\OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





N-A Feeders — all manufactured to the 
highest standards to give you top-notch 
performance. But more important, it 
gives you and your own consultants, 
through the N-A Flour Service Divi- 
sion, the benefit of years of experience 
in economically and scientifically blend- 
ing these ingredients to exactly meet 
individual flour bleaching, maturing and 
enriching problems. 
Why not call on this 
unified service today? 





AGENE 


— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


— for uniform enrichment 











WHEN TO USE A 
PADDLE IN CLASS 


ANSWER: When the classroom 
moves to a bakery for a visit. 

And what would prompt such a 
trip? A situation like this, for ex- 
ample: In 1945, a week-long study 
was made of the children’s eating 
habits in the elementary grades of 
5 Midwest test schools. The survey 
revealed that almost one-fourth of 
the children’s breakfasts omitted 
enriched or whole grain bread or 
toast, and a full one-third did not 
include either restored or whole 
grain cereal. 

These answers were discour- 
aging, in view of the fact that out- 
standing nutritionists agree that 





breakfast should supply one-fourth 
to one-third of the day’s nourish- 
ment. 

Faced with the problem of 
stimulating interest in grain foods, 
the teachers of these schools worked 
out many plans to dramatize these 
foods in their over-all nutrition 
program. A typical project is a 
class tour through a local bakery 
which translates a child’s need for 
grain foods into a memorable 
human experience. He begins to 
see for himself the exciting evolu- 
tion of wheat. He actually watches 
its progress from a sack of flour to 
the final step when long paddles 
pull the browned and crusty loaves 
from the oven. 


But does this type of teaching 








bring results? The evidence says, 
“Yes, indeed!” 

In 1946, after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis in the 5 test schools, 
the percentage of breakfasts in 
which bread was still missing had 
dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9% 
—and the number of non-cereal 
breakfasts had dropped from 
33.3% to 10.9% ... gains that 
should definitely encourage every 
teacher. 


If you would like information 
about this program—facts, ideas, 
plans, and materials adaptable to 
any curriculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Mi Mi. 
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EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 











GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) o day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or-Vitamin D concentrate 
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